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the gentleman. 

an, stoutly. 
‘ and longing that poor 
’ ‘eart for so long rose up, 

u “en. of tears. 

. is ould!’ she cried, “I came to 
f a}2 ds 28, and I couldn't, and— 
vot ue away from him—take me 


” 


wope go % 
‘ry ) vl tone speaking she was 
cs goulevan’s arms; and he was 
saab) 


1.0 ¥ dear little Hetty has 
How could I have ques- 
after I saw those eyes and 





ot all the explanations that 

; ov \ dv Hetty was welcomed by 
t ios she went home, and Uncle 

- he - next morning—she could 
‘it . .9 happy that her pale face 
\o > ¢rown round and rosy in 








-» sorrow awaited her, and that [ must 
Fo. wheu they reached the farmhouse 
numa, uinost fainting with joy at the 
inviing, whom she had never expected 
but- “1, . wasn’t there. Dear, kind 
deal; anu cetty’s sorrow was doubled 

which she couldn't help having, that 
! - > t granddaughter that had 


_... 10Ww much better it would 
v1.» + sked grandpa’s consent to 
ight have gone together, 

it not have come. 

' eg paid off the mortgage, 
’ i-» ‘ved im peace and plenty, 
oa, and always regretted, 

't listen to the little brown 

«1. older bush on that summer 
nt to her so earnestly— 

‘tol Stay, stay, stay!” 


————————— 


wep oO? (MAGINATION. 

‘,ge-maker in the shop of 
ge. Billy is a genius, as 
llow stripes on Pulford’s 
counterfeiting nature one 
‘nt in the rear of the shop, 

, on the subject of rotten 
£ those interes'ing ohjec’s 
neath his magical brush. 

‘ roken, and was so natural 
fancy that it caused a dis- 
cture remained there for 

roeasion to go that way not 
.o forbidding to the delicate 
uberance. One day Squire 

“og his fingers to his nose. 
laimed to him that it was 
3 would hardly believe, but 
ed Billy ten dollars to paint 
step. The squire wassome- 
d = see the effect produced 
nen who had been invited to 
evening. 


’ \lars, and promised to have 


ne. 

so did the ladies and gentle- 
o-ceession passed over Billy’s 
‘ their feet and skirts, and, 
handkerchiefs to their noses, 
wae aware of the presence of ! 

» ‘he door step. 
and the rotten egg was the 
Ss jpg M—— heard and felt jolly 


little practical joke. When 
- at the table after supper, and 
yut the “ apparition.” at the 
and uttering a preliminary ; 
-¢ that on my door step, didn’t 
’ some of the females uttered & } 
: that sex fanned themselves 




















~» resumed : 
-heir to illustrate the power of 
w you, if you'll adjourn to the 


jnire, taking out his snowy 
“you will see that ben men 

« was, but merely @ pain s 
' dhorohbt ea the “illustrated” 
‘ enddenly to his nose. “By 
d, * it’s a rotten egg, after all!” . 
ten dollars, and broken & bona 
toor step. 
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Lat vot oAR OCCURRENCE. 
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: ~ ' nas says, Betsey A. Mathewson, 
: . ly expelled a dress button from 
\ cad been lodged for nearly four 
! , . ihe button was composed of 
Vr \s8 trimmings and an iron eye. 
was entirely consumed by cor- 
3 partially eaten away by rust. 
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e years of age, thrust the but- 
nile the mother was engaged in 
a dress. One of the set was 
said she had put it in her nose, 
ns geen the statement was not 
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ATTIE GARVIN will be here 
to-morrow, Denis.”’ 

Thus said my sister, pinching 
into shape the refractory end of 
a bow of bright-colored ribbon, 
designed, I suppose, for the en- 
livenment of her evening toilet. 
For my petite sister bad a way 
of getting herself up stunningly 
of an afternoon, though there 
were none to admire but Mr. 
and Mrs. Farmer Smiley, and 
her scapegrace of a brother, 
Denis Gould. 

** Ané who the deuce is Hat- 
tie Garvin?” I retorted, throw- 
ing down my newspaper with 





considerable vim, 

“Don’t be profane, young man. Hattte Garvin, I 
suspect, will prove to be your ideal woman. I met 
her at the Gaylords last spring and liked her. She 
had the discrimination to like me as well, and like 
Ruth unto Boaz we said unto each other, ‘ Whither 
thou goest—’” 

* Ruth unto Naomi, if you please,” I interrupted. 
“Well, of course, I knew it was; but I thought I 
would give you a chance to correct me to keep you 
in good humor, Mr. Critic Gould.” 

*O! Well, proceed.” 

“ Like Ruth unto Naomi, we said unto each other, 
‘Whither thou goest, I will go—to spend the 
summer.’” 

“Ts that what Ruth said? She was probably 
thinking of Saratoga or Newport.” 

“Don’t be a goose. That is what we said. So 
when you had decided upon Zadoc Pond as our sum- 
mer retreat, I wrote to Hattie, inviting her to meet 
us here.” 

“You did! 

“** So farewell to the little good you bear me, 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my—hopes of quiet,’ ** 


I declaimed, striking an attitude, and looking as 
much like a first-class tragedian as I could conve- 
niently. 
“Why not go on with, 
*** You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage ?’ 


Your attitude would be prime for a schoolboy speak- 
ing his piece,” quoth my sister, maliciously. 

I confiscated her box of ribbons, in revenge, and 
escaping— slightly mussed as to my cuffs, but other- 
wise uninjured—trom the sharp struggle fur repos- 
session that ensued therefrom, picked up my news- 
paper and sat down again to my reading. I suppose 
I did not tind it in the leading article on which my 
eyes were fixed, but this is what I was thinking: 
“How pretty, and bright, and piquant Pauline has 
grown in the two years that I have been away. And 
where did the little minx learn how to dress herself 
80 becomingly?” I believe it is not the fashion fur 
young men to admire their sisters; but I had lately 
returned from two years in one of the remote Western 
States, where women are not so plenty as in New 
England --which must be my excuse, if any is needed. 
Zadoc Pond, in the hearing of ears polite, was but 
one remove from a waste-howling wilderness. Three 
or tour tine farms had been cleared at the head of the 
pond. Otherwise its picturesque banks were belted 
for miles by their own ‘ furests primeval.” I had 
come upon the place in a hunting tour a few weeks 
previous, and my sister had gladly acquiesced in 
what our acquaintances called my unaccountable 


Smiley readily consented to “do the best he could for 
us,” when application was made to him for board, 
and, for the last fortnight, in the enjoyment of 
Farmer Smiley’s best, we had contrived to lead a 
very rational sort of life. ‘“ You being judge” does 
some carper comment? Well, lethim. Weare none 
the worse for it, and he has er,joyed his snarl, which, 
to some men, is @ marvellously fine relish for their 
daily bread. 

I being judge then, we were leading a very rational 
sort of life. The trouting and shooting were fine, and 
nature had come down handsomely in the way of 
scenery. We had brought our favorite books, Pauline 
had her guitar, and I my violin. Really, there was 
nothing wanting to our enjoyment. No, nothing; 
and least of all,a tashionable young lady, such as 
Hattie Garvin undoubtedly was. What was she 
coming for, but to be made love to, and to make all 
our individual caprices give way to hers? The pros- 
pect was appalling. I am not, I hope, destitute of a 
reasonable allowance of courage. Nevertheless, I 
debated at some length the expediency of inglorious- 
ly retreating. How else could I escape the impend- 
ing flirtation—nay, more disastrous still—the matri- 
monial entanglement which I considered imminent? 
For I had some knowledge of human nature, and did 
not beast myself stronger than my kind. If the girl 
was passably attractive, with the conventional 
glamour of amiability, under whose halo those of her 
type appear in society, I knew it would be morally 
impossible for us to be thrown together, as we should 
be in that divinest of solitudes, and I not make love 
to her. It was with no littie trepidation, that I 
looked forward to the coming of the morrow, and 
Miss Hattie Garvin. Indeed, if an untoward illness, 
or any event belonging to the chapter of accidents, 
had hindered her arrival, I should by no means have 
been inconsolable. But I would, at least, put off the 
evil hour as long as possible. 

“ What time do you expect your Ruth, or—Boaz— 
whichever character you give to Miss Garvin?” I 
inquired, the following morning. 

“Uncle Jo,” meaning Mr. Smiley, “is going down 
the pond this morning, and Hattie will come back 
with him. They will be here by noon.” 

** Try to consvle her as well as you can for my ab- 
sence. I shall spend the day in the woods.” 





had just gone down, and thinking—not much to my 
credit, perhaps, but I’m not trying to make myself 
out a mortal of more than ordinary sublimity— 
thinking then that perhaps Miss Garvin might be 
slyly watching my coming, and deciding anent the 
prospective flirtation that I would do! Pauline met 
me at the door, with a flushed face and quivering 
lips. 

* What is the matter?” I asked, with impatience. 

** Hattie is lost in the woods.” 

*‘ Well, upon my word! I expected something sen- 
sational from this young lady, but it has develuped 
itself sooner than I anticipated.” 

*O Denis!” from Pauline, in a reproachful tone. 

“ What did the girl go off in the woods for alone, 
pray, if it were not of a set purpose to get lost?” 

“T had one of my headaches after dinner, and 
couldn't talk, and she was lonesome, and said she 
was going out to see what sort of wilderness it was. 
She promised to be back in half an hour. And that 
was three hours ago.” 

“Tf this is a sensational movement, it is a pretty 
desperate one,” I muttered. ‘Has anything been 
done about it?” 

“Uncle Jo is getting the neighbors together to 
hunt the woods. But they’re fearfully few, he says, 
for the gound there’!] perhaps be need to go over.” 

“ Pearfully few, indeed,” I thought, but would not 
add to Pauline’s distress by echoing the sentiment. 

“TH eat my supper and be ready to accompany 
them,” I said. ‘“ But it is deuced unhandsome of 
the girl to balk me of the rest I had promised myself 
after my day’s tramp. I .hall tell her so when I 
have found her.” 

Lightly as I feigned to treat the subject with Paul- 
ine, I was well aware it was no trifling matter. Ten 
minutes later every man in the settlement—there 
were only half a dozen of us all tuld—was on his way 
to the woods. We carried guns, lanterns, and a 
lanch done up in brown paper and jammed into our 
pockets by motherly Mrs. Smiley. Uncle Jo, who 
assumed the leadership of the party, thrust a flask of 
brandy into an inner pocket. ‘ That’s to put heart 
into her for the home’ard tramp, if we find her, poor 
child,” he said. 

He was a rough, coarse-featured man, with a shock 
of hair whose condition no amount of brushing could 





“What a comforting thing self-conceit must be! ' 
Don’t flatter yourself that she would care if you 
spend not only the day, but the whole summer in 
the woods.” 

“Not if the place afforded any other subject fora : 
flirtation, I grant you. As it is, 1 think she would.” 
“‘Why should she care any more about a subject 
for a flirtation, as you call it, than 1?” 

“You! Well, itis a pity that Farmer Sniley has 
not @ great hulk of a son to fall in love with you. 
Poor Pauline! shut out from all possibility of a| 
r » ® whole long!”” 

She tossed her head, and put on a look that was 
meant to convey supreme disdain. i 
“On the whole, I think it as well there is no ' 
farmer’s. son. He certainly never would have sur- 
vived such a look as that,’”’ I declaredj laughing. 
And then taking down my gun, I whistled for ' 
Brano, and with that faithful companion wagging at 
my heels, sauntered off forestward, Pauline singing ' 
saucily after me as [ went: 





“*O, when he goes a promenading, 
In the middle of tie day, 
He always takes his dog with him, 
To keep the girls away.”" 


I did some splendid shooting that day, but I don’t 
mind owning that the pastime had not quite the 
charm for me it had dune on other days. Now and 
then I found niyself wondering whether Miss Garvin 
had come; and would she like Zadoc Pond; and 
what couki Ido to make myself disagreeable to her, 
and so avoid the impending flirtation. 

It was nearly nightfall when I returned, Then I 








‘on of making it our summer retreat. Farmer 


walked slowly toward the cottage, watching 306 
rifts of golden clouds that lingered whére the sun 


; ing force in the pre-adamic time. It was slow get- 


have ameliorated. But he won my hearty liking that 
night by the good feeling and promptness in action 
which he displayed. 

“Take care of the girl, mother, and don’t let her 
worry herself to death,” he said, when we were set- 
ting off. ‘ It’s harder lines for them to stay at home 
here, and wait, than ’tis for us that go off on the 
hunt.” Then, laying his hand on Pauline’s head, 
** Bless you, sweet un. We wont miss o’ finding her 
for your sake, as well as for her own.” 

And then our tramp began. The ground was a 
good deal broken by ledes, and in many places great 
boulders had been heaped together by some disturb- 


ing over the ground, with no light but that from our 
lanterns, the uneven surface making it necessary to 
peer behind rock and ledge, and down into braky 
hollows, lest our search should fail for want of thor- 
oughness. For my own part, I was in a constant 
tremble between hope and fear, feeling an electric 
trill whenever a sheltered place was to be explored, 
and turning, in saddened disappointment, to the 
next, when that was done. And so the night wore 
on, until our lanterns began to burn but dimly, and 
the faint approaches of morning seemed to throw the 
forest more blackly than ever into shadow. We had 
agreed upon a set of signals at starting, one gun 
meaning, ‘‘ some traces discovered ;” two, * all hands 
together fur consultation ;” three, “found.” At sun- 
rise I heard the second signal, and following the 
sound, reached the place where the others were 
already assembling. 

“ Well, we aint found her yet, but we've got day- 
light for it now, and that’s in our favor,” said Uncle 
Jo, hopefully. ‘The only trouble is we haint got 


doc for a crew to help us, and I guess it had best be 
Gould. He’s quicker with the paddle’n any of us 
old folks. What say, Gould? Will von go?” 

‘** Willingly, if I can do most good by going.” 

“ And tell the women at the house we aint no no- 
tion of losing our courage, and they must keep up 
theirn,”’ he said, as I was setting off. 

Jaded and anxious as I was, I could not be insensi- 
ble to the fineness of the morning. The air was 
scented with a hundred pleasant forest odors. From 
the point whence I had started the woodland sloped 
slightly toward the pond. Below me, above the tops 
of the trees, I could see a fleecy mist rising from the 
water, which, with the sunlight shining through it, 
reminded me of Thoreau’s 


“ Woof of the fen, ethereal gauze 
Woven of nature's richest stuffs, 
Visible heat, air-water, and dry sea.” 


At another time, I might have thought a night in 
the woods more than atoned for by the beauty of this 
scene. Now I could notlinger to enjoy it. But, with 
the passing glance I was able to give it, that summer 
landscape, floating in gauze and sunshine, stamped 
itself upon the mental retina, and remains there to 
this day—a fadeless picture. Hurrying through the 
forest, I came out into the cleared fields, where a 
sail boat was shooting awky tewatd the landing, and 
& batteau with a fishing-party on board lay nearer 
the shore. The latter being Within hailing distance, 
I went down and told the men about the lost girl, 
and sent them off to the woods to aid in searching for 
her. This ovcasioned a delay of several minutes, 
When I went on to the house, I noticed that the 
small sail boat was moored at the landing, and won- 
dered vaguely who was the new arrival. Excited 
voices, and litile bursts of hysteric laughter greeted 
my ear as 1 approached the door. Pauline’s face, 
tearful, yet happy, appeared one moment at a win- 
dow, then disappeared, and she came darting out to 
meet me, crying, as women do upon all occasions, 
and hugging me rapturously. I was fairly puzzled. 

‘I'm afraid you expect better news than I can 
give you,” I said, soberly. ‘‘We have not found 
Miss Garvin yet, but we shall have a larger furce to- 
day—and—I hope—succeed better.” 

“ Denis, she is here.” 

“Who is here?” 

“ Hattie Garvin.” 

“‘ Are you sure you are not dreaming?” 

She laughed gayly. 

* Do I look like a somnambulist?” she asked. 

‘On the contrary, you look particularly wide 
awake.” 

Then, without waiting to ask a single question, I 
fired three shots from my rifle, assured that the sig- 
nal would be heard and recognized by the party I 
had just sent out. Answering volleys were presently 
heard from them, and to those, distinct though so far 
away, came other responses from the wood. 

**Do you know what those shots mean?” I asked, 
after a moment of silence. 

“ What do they mean?” Pauline questioned. 

“ They mean that a greater joy has come to those 
brave men within the hour, than if mines of treasure 
had opened at their feet.” 

*O Denis! And to me, too.” 

“O, to you, of course. Who ever knew a woman 
that would not prefer a moderate-sized sensation to 
mines of treasure? But how was the heroine of this 
perilous adventure rescued? And what revenge am 
I to have for being cheated out of my laurels, as hero 
to her heroine, which, of course, I had set my heart 
upon being?” 

“I knew thing king was ing. That is 
the way you always try to mask your feelings when 
their inner .pths are shaken.” 

“* What a marvel of penetration! Are you going 
to tell me how the girl found her way home?” 

“ What a marvel of curivsity! I will leave you to 
learn it from herself.” 

“Where is she now? Lying in wait for her vic- 








men enough. Some of us has got to gu down to Za- 


tim? Pauline, you have plotted with this woman 
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against your brother’s peace. Will you not repent at 


toils?” 

* Find a rival more attractive than yourself.” 
“Where?” I asked, incredulously, 

“ Come in, and I will show yoa.” 

She stepped lightly into the bouse, I following. 
There was only one person in the room, agentleman 
whom I had never seen. He was a powerful-looking 
man, broad-browed and broad-chested; an hand- 
some enough to realize one’s ideal of an Apollo. His 
skin was a clear olive, his eyes deep and dark, but 
without that peculiar sharpness which so often dis- 
tinguishes black eyes. His hair and beard were dark, 
soft and silky; the facial lines strongly marked, but 
cut to a bair’s breadth of nicety. He was bending | 
over his gun, examining the lock, but looked up as 
we entered. 

“‘ Here is the hero to Hattie’s heroine,” said Paul- 
ine, laughingly. “She was brought home in Mr. 
King’s boat.” 

‘Is that meant for an introduction?” the gentle- 
man asked, smiling and rising as he spoke. 

“Not at all. We are too far out of the world for 
anything so conventional. It merely means that ' 
Mr. King and Denis Gould are to consider themselves 
acquainted from this time forth.” 

We shook hands upon that, and I mentally con- 
gratulated myself that the impending flirtation, with 
all its possible consequences, whether serious or 
otherwise, had probably shifted hands. Yet some- 
how I didn’t exactly feel as if I appreciated the bless- 
ing as I ought. 

“ Are you ready to admit a companion to your 
solitude here?” King inquired. 

“If he be of the right sort.” 

* What qualifications are required?” 





I was camping out fur pleasure, when I had lain 


the Jast moment and tell me how to escape her | down upon them.” 


** Yuu had good courage,” I observed. 

‘No, it vas not courage. It was sheer desperation. 
I did not feel in the least brave. 1 could have cried 
all night, but I knew that would be very exhausting, 
and I should need all roy strength for the next day. 
So I compelled myself to go to sleep. When I awoke 


Taking my direction from it, I found my way to the 


Doesn’t it just suit him, Pauline?” 


ly evading the question. 


1 was fuund, and the end of this thrice told tale.” 
ever after?” 


live happy ever after?” 


been was lost—in a mist.” 


board, and setting the ivory pegs for counting. 








“An aptitude for vagabondizing; also for playing 
the agreeable to ladies; ability to sing bass, and to 
sleep without snoring. The s'eeping apartments being 


importance.” 
How about the second, Miss Gould?” 
daresay you'll do.” 


formally adopting Richard King as “ one of us.’’ 
Miss Garvin kept her room all «ay. 


planation when I inquired fur her at noon. 

But she came down in the evening—a fair girl, 
pure-faced, with golden-brown hair, blue eyes, and 
the sweetest mouth in the world. Pauline’s face ra- 
diated mischief, as she rose to introduce me to her 
friend. 

“My brother, Denis Gould, Hattie —The young 
gentleman has been troubled with a ‘teazley scare’ 
since yesterday, owing to a suspicion that you intend 
involving him in a flirtation. I hope you will be 
good, and promise not to do so.” 

The next minute Pauline was scrambling out from 
among the lilac bushes, where she had been summa- 
rily dropped through an open window. 

“Now, Miss Garvin,” I said, ‘‘I am sure you are 
quite too sensible to heed my sister’s nonsense. I 
am very happy to welcome you to Zadoc Pond.” 

I believe I have to thank you for having spent a 








and womanly was her voice. It reminded me some- 
how of a forest brook that makes cooing music as it 
goes. 
** When on spring's broad mystic van 
Lie the opal-colored days, 
And waft the miracle to man,"’ 


I have a weakness for soft-cooing tones in a woman. 
The old fable of the beautiful maiden and the toads 
is revised for me whenever an attractive face is ac- 
companied bya sbrill, wiry voice. Hattie Garvin’s 
voice was perfectly modulated, and I don’t mind 
owning that it pleased me. 

“Denis wants to hear how you were lost and 
found, Hattie,” said Pauline, who was back again in 
the room by this time. ‘“ He asked me to tell him, 
but I bade him wait and hear it trom you.” 

“It is already a twice told tale,” returned the 
other, with superb indifference. 

** Nevertheless, I should like to hear it.” 

** Certainly, if you wish. 1 was lonesome, so I went 
out into the woods to amuse myself. At first I 
thought the was not going to prove very 
satisfactory; for there was not much to be seen but 
trees, and they appear to better advantage from some 
. point outside than when you stand under them and 
look straight up into their tops. But presently I 
found some beautiful mosses, of which I collected the 
finest, and in looking for new varieties, quite forgot 





up at King. 


| King’s bass was grand; and I was accounted a fin 


“I think I’m safe on the first, third and last points. ' tenor. Our music brought Mr. and Mrs. Swiley| rush into the thickest of life. There lies his field of 
| from their beds. Framed in the doorway of the little} conquest. But for this folly, my hvliday had been 
‘* We'll make it as easy for you as wecan—and I parlor, they stood there with wondering faces, the| pleasant enough. But let itend. I knew where to 
farmer in a white shirt, and blue drilling trowsers, | find my work, and I needed it, more than the work 
S> we went through a burlesque ceremony of pis wife with cap awry, and sleeves rolled up, as if| needed me. 
for a day’s work, each keeping time to the music| ‘ Denis, we’ve been waiting for you,” said Pauline, 
with swaying head and trotting foot. To our offer | when I returned one evening at dusk, from the vil- 
“ Laid by for repairs,” was Uncle Jo’s concise ex- | of seats, “they couldn’t stop but a minute,” but} lage, whither I had gone for the mail. ‘‘ Uncle Jo is 
they stayed on, nevertheless, until past eleven, an | going to set fires in the felled piece to-night, and we 


‘ unheard-of waking hoar for them. 


“ It’s enough to do a bedy’s soul good,” said Mrs. “You needn’t have waited, then, for J'm not go- 
| Smiley, wiping a tear from her kind, fat face with | ing,’ I answered, crustily. 


; her apron. 
“Tt beats the Zadoc singing-school out and out,” 

said Uncle Jo, blowing his nose emphatically. 
We thought it rather likely. 


the sun was shining, and away before me, hanging | was a mutual agreement between them. I only 
upon the treetops, I could see a mist rising from the | hoped Miss Garvin had been as frank with Pauline 
pond. I felt asif it were there to lead me home. | as she had been with me. I hoped my cheery, gay- 


shore without much difficulty. There I sat down | for berself could be woven out of that summer’s 
upon the pebbles weak and exhausted. Just then | golden tissues. And what was to hinder me from 
Coeur de Lion—one of our pet names for Richard. | giving the warning myself, to make all things secure? 


“ [ll study up the character and decide,” discreet- | King as the lover of one who was becoming all too 


“You needn’t be afraid of flattering him. It| with me, and I was in Jove with Hattie Garvin. I 
doesn’t hurt him any. Bat I had begun to tell, I| struggled against the feeling, well knowing that I 
believe, that Coeur de Lion, coming by in his boat | could not honorably love the promised wife of Richard 
just then, saw me and recognized me. That is how| King. But it was like fighting a flaming fire with a 


“What! Without a marriage, and living happy} Do you wonder that I grew fitful, and at times mo- 
‘* Was there a marriage, Richard? And did they | on the monument, smiling over ruin, isall very grand, 


“There might have been. But the possible bride | in the scramble of life, and get our faces ba/ly scarred, 
would have no other wedding veil than the miat| we do not feel Jike smiling while the pain is new and 
which had saved her. As that was not to be had at| sharp, though we may do so afterwards. So, with 
any dry goods counter, and as her will was this young | my beart aching under its new sensation, I could not 
lady's most cherished affection, what might have | always act the gay, genial fellow, though I knew that 


“ How very mist-ical we are getting. Let’s have a| not believe that my whole life’s happiness was to be 
game of cribbage,” said my sister, bringing her | laid in ruins by this great heart-pang. I was a man, 


After cribbage, Pauline brought out her guitar.| crushed. Others had outlived passions as engrossing, 
“ Suppose we try our new bass?” she said, smiling | and why not 1? Perhaps the time would come when 


1 Miss Garvin’s voice was a rich contralto, harmo-| power over me. Not, however, in the present life of 
all delightfully contiguous, the last is an item of nizing: wonderfully with my sister’s Clear treble. | idle dalliance, could it be overcome. If one would 


forgetting that she and Richard King were lovers. 
Sometimes I used to wonder whether Cour de Lion 
were equally secure. In an easy, matter-of-course 
way, he showed great tenderness for Miss Garvin, but 
I bad an ofd suspicion that it was not altogether a 
disinterested gallantry which led him so often to my 
sister’s side. His fair betrothed seemed, however, to 
be entirely satistied, and I could only suppose there 


hearted sister had been forewarned that no romance 


What, but an uncontrollable repugnance to speak of 


dear to me? For forearmed had not been forewarned 


boy’s squirt-gun. 
rose? It is easy to talk about self-control. Patience 


but not exactly human. If we stumble upon thorns 


was quite the fitting character for the place. 1 did 


with a man’s strength, and could not be so easily 


I could smile at the infatuation, and wonder at its 


e| engage in a giant tng with a mighty passion, let him 


are all going down to see them burn.” 


“Well, don’t be a bear about it,” she retorted, 





The next morning, I met Miss Garvin down by the 
landing. She was looking across the pond, where a 
line of inverted trees, with the morning sunshine 
shimmering in their tope, made a rim around the wa- 
ter’s outer edge. 

** How long have you known Coeur de Lion King?” 
I asked, abruptly. 

“Since we were infants. We were lovers when I 
was in the alphabet.” 

I broke a branch of willow, and tore off its leaves, 


letting them full into the water, and float down its 


; night in the woods on my account. I hope—you 
were not very sleepy,” flashing an amused look from 
out her azure eyes. 
I could see that the girl was laughing at me. Yet, ! grace, always in grace.’ The nouns being changed, 
angry as I was, I could not help noting how fine, sott | how do you think it would apply to love?” 
La 


surface. 


“The Calvinists have a pet theory of ‘Once in 


“ Will it prove true—with you?” 
“‘ That depends—” 

“ With Coeur de Lion, then?” 
sonatas of music in it. 


terrible, I assure you,” she said. 


from Pauline the exclamation: 
“ How nice it woul be for croquet!” 


ground to-day.” 
“ You came prepared,” said Miss Garvin. 


clouds,” 
suggested. 


mantic sister. 





to notice whether or not I kept the same direction all 
the time. When I thought it time to go back, I 
turned to retrace my steps,as I thought, but after 
going along way, found that everything was unfa- 
miliar, and the woods growing denser at every step. 
Then I began to realize that I was lost.” 

“ How did you feel?” asked Pauline. 

“T can hardly tell; but I think very much like a 
poor little bird that flewin at our parlor window 
once, and kept spinning around and around, beating 
its head against everything that came inits way. I 
wandered about until it grew dark. It would be use- 
less, as well as perilous, I knew, to stir much after 
that. So I broke as many boughs and leaves as I 
‘tes get at easily, for a bed, and tried to think that 





Garvin. 


tree. 





Once in love, always in love. Tuatis very pretty.” 


briskly enough. But she turned quickly away, to 
hide the quivering of her lip, as I well knew. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Gould has lost his heart down in the 
village, and it makes him cross,” suggested Miss 
Garvin. 

‘And love-lorn swains are always fierce wooers of 
solitude,” King averred. ‘Come. Let us leave him 
to his lonely musings. Get your shawl, Hattie. 
There’s a cool wind, and that thin sacque over your 
muslin dress is insufficient.” 

He folded the shawl around her when it was 
brought. Tbe pin was lost, it appeared, and Pauline 
flitted off into the bouse to get one, he holding the 
shawl in its place, and waiting till she returned. 

“Are your boots thick-soled?” he asked, with the 
air of one who had a right to look after her—as no 
doubt he had—contound him! 

“Yes, as thick as yours, almost,” extending a slim, 
shapely foot, neatly encased in a heavy-soled Polish 
balmoral. 

Pauline now came back; the shaw] was duly fasten- 
ed, and they went off, 1 watching them as they went, 





She laughed—a gushing, silvery laugh, with whole ; with a great pain throbbing in my heart. The night 
“ Don’t take me for a prophetess. I am nothing so! twinkling palely in the spent twilight. The air was 


Looking towards the house, I saw Pauline and’ blossoms, brought upon the wind from some un- 
Cour de Lion coming down the walk. We advanced thritty quarter. There was a stir and buzz of insect 
to meet them, and we.all walked back together, talk- ' life—the beetle droning. the cricket chirping, and the 
ing and laughing with much animation. There was ftire-fiy flitting phosphorescent!y. My eye grew tired 
a tine, grassy lawn in front of the house, which drew | with watching the glow of the latter, my ear rebelled 


was moonless, but the stars were coming out, and 


sweet with clover bloom and the scent of thistle- 


eyes downward, letting them rest upon the graceful 
figure, with its gray worsted shawl, and its sheer 
muslin dress. Then followed a terrible discovery. A 
spark’of tire had caught upon the light fabric of the 
dress, and it was just bursting up into ablaze. In 
another moment it would have been too late to save 
her. As it was, my hands were severely burned in 
crushing out the flame. I logked down into Hattie’s 
face. 1t was stony cold, with a look of horror frozen 
intoit. — , 

‘*My poor Hattie! My darling! My beloved!” I 
cried, lifting her in my arms, and holding her tight 
aguinst my heart. 

The color came gurgling back into cheek and lip, 
and she drew herself away from me. 

“ Where is Richard?” she asked, hastily. 

He and Pauline were just returning, talking and 
laughing gleefully. 

“ What is it?” they inquired, comprehending at a 
glance that something had happened. 

“Only a possible tragedy nipped in the bud,” I 
answered. 

“What tragedy? O Hattie!” For Pauline had 
discovered the ruin of the muslin, burned and black- 
ened as it was. 


said. 

Pauline nestled close to me, magnifying what I had 
done as if I were a very hero. And so I dare say I 
was, in her eyes. It doesn’t take much to make a 
hero of a man in the estimation of a woman, if t] at 
woman happens to be a fond little creature, and his 
sister. We need never fear that our good deeds will 
not be appreciated at their best, so long as the world 
holds a mother ora sister for us| Unreasonable as it 
may seem, however, my sister’s commendation did 
not satisfy me that n ght. I hungered greedily for 
some word of kindness from Hattie Garvin. But she 
had taken Coeur de Lion’s arm, and kept almost un- 
broken silence during the walk home. Doubtless the 
rash betrayal of my passion had offset any merit she 
might else bave found in the action that preceded it. 
Or perhaps she feared I would congeive that kindness 
meant love, and to secure the ell, thought it necessa- 
ry towithhold the inch. So much the greater reason 
was there that my holiday should end. So much the 
more had I need of my work, now that my secret bad 
escaped me—now that, during one brief moment, 1 
had held her in my arms, and by that transient in- 
dulgence bad perhaps lost all her esteem and confi- 
dence. Yes, I must goaway. And 


“If it were done—‘twere well 
It were done quickly.’ 


Pauline could remain. I would not cut short her 
season of enjoyment. So I wrote her a somewhat in- 
coherent note, pleading urgent necessity for my ab- 
sence, and promising to come for her at the end of 
three or four weeks. Then, having commended it, 
and herself, to the care of motherly Mrs Smiley, I 
mate realy my valise, and, early in the morning, 
carried it down to the landing, waiting there for Mr, 
Smiley, who was to row me down to the village. 

“ Doesn’t this look a little insurrectionary?” 
Coeur de Lion had come behind me while I was wait- 
ing. ‘What does it mean?” touching my valise 
with his foot. 

“ Nature and I have had a falling out. I’m bored 
to death here, and I’m going in for ‘ the hum, the 
crowd, the shock of men.’ ” 

“It’s an unhandsome way of leaving one’s friends, 
however.” 

* Leave-takings are odious. I always shun them 
when I can.” 

“ Better shun the leaving as well, in the present 
case. Here we are, the pleasantest party in the 
world. Just enough for euchre, nicely matched for 
croquet, as fine a quartet club as you'll find in many 





against the i t drone and chirp of the former. 
To escape it all, I went into the house. But 1 could 





“ So it would,” replied King. “I’ve a croquet set; not stay there I seemed to suffocate. I actually 
among my traps, I believe, and will arrange the| gasped for breath. It seemed as if some dominant 


force, which I must overcome or die, was holding me 
back from Hattie Garvin. I left the house, and 


“Yes. If one is to devote a summer to idleness,’ plunged across the fields towards the felled piece, 
one may as well do it in the most approved style.| where tongues of scintillant flame were alrealy 
And just now, spending a summer without crequet, shooting skyward through the darkness. At the 
would be like watching a sunset sky obscured in| headlong pace I had taken, I was not long in getting 


in sight of tbe little party of three. Keeping in the 


‘Or like strawberries divorced from cream,” I| shadow, I crept to a position whence I could see them 


very distinctly. They were grouped somewhat pic- 


‘Or like bread and no butter,” quoth my unro-| turesquely before a pile of Lurning logs, the girls sit- 


ting together, and King lounging before them, with 


“Or like a frame without a picture,” said Hattie, one arm thrown carelessly across Miss Garvin’s lap. 


The swaying waves of ruddy flame brought their 


on between Pauline and King, involving the necessi- 
ty of an appeal to Mr. Smiley, apparently, for they 


The croquet-ground became an important addition ' presently ran off to a distant part of the field, where 
to our resources, Then there was boating for lilies, he was lighting new fires, and began conversing with | you said?” he then went on. “ Why, 80 we were, 
and trouting, at which the girls became quite expert; him. Hattie remained quietly seated. Her face,! and for a long time atterwards. But such loves 
and, for indoors, our music, cribbage, euchre, or other | dreamily thoughtful, was upraised towards the stars, | never come to anything. Hattie was the first to dis- 
games, if we preferred them. Itseemed to be tacitly and had the 1 .ok which we see in the pi 
understood that Pauline and Cosur de Lion were to| Agnes. Ab, how be autiful she was! It was keen but that was a long time ago.” 
be partners in everything, which left Miss Garvin to| pain to look in her pure, rapt face, and to feel her 
me. That young lady, however, bore herself distant- | beauty in every pulse of my being, knowing that I 
ly enough towards me, so that I was in no danger of | had no rigtit to love her. It wasa relief to cast my ; and, though we ceased to be lovers, we remained the 


a concert room, and well paired off for flirtation an 
you like it.” 

“One can't flirt with his sister,” I affirmed, 
grimly. 

**No. Who expects you to?” 

“And it isn’t exactly upon honor to try winning 
your friend’s promised bride away from him.” 

“* By ‘ your friend’ meaning—whom?” 

* Yourself, if you like.” 

‘‘ My dear fellow, here is some mistake. By the 
‘ promised bride,’ I suppose you mean Hattie Garvin. 
But what can have given you the idea that I am en- 
gaged to her?” 

“She told ~e so herself. At least,she said you 


me to infer that the attachment had continued.” 





see.” 
After som hesitation, I did as he desired. 


* Lovers when she was in her alphabet,I think 


ictures of St. | cover our mistake. I thought it a little bitter then; 


“And yet you followed her here.” 
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“ Your brother saved me,” explained Hattie, with 
a hint of suppressed sobbing in her voice. 

Directly the two girls were crying in each other's 
arms. King grasped my hand, but I wrenched it 
away from him. It was badly burned, as I have said, 
and the torture of his hearty grip was too great to be 
borne. He seemed to comprehend. 

“This must be looked to. Let us go home,” he 
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THA FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








place as any to vegetate in during the summer, 

you know, Gould, I think Hattie has purposely 
“ Where is she now? I will ask her.” 

tending feclings tugging at my heart. The girls 

just come ont to the cr quet-ground with balls 

her maliet was poised tor another stroke, 

were lovers?” [ broke out. coming beside her. 
She made the shot, but with an unsteady hand, 

missed;ber arch. 


* Will you answer my question?” I insisted. 


lovers? Because [ thought that episode of our 
fancy might amuse you.” 


episode of your infancy.”’ 
* You could take it as you chose. 


dictate. 


liberty to do so,” 


Hattie, dear Hattie, will you love me?” 


of laughter breaking through her words. 
My sister was at the other end of the grou 


ly, [am bound to say. She came. 


“Here is a young man who is in danger of be 


plaintive tones. 


opportunity to run off with one of the balls. 


will be in flight. G .od-by.” 


ing her tace averte!. I think I ba: an insane bel 
that she would not let we go su, but I strode off, a 


hers. I carried it back to her. 
‘Tt is your solitaire,” I said. 


great surrow welling up through the words: 

“Ts it ‘ good-by,’ then, Hattie?” 

* Yes, since you will it s»:” 

“I cannot stay, unless you will love me.” 

“ Have I said [ didn’t, you absurd fellow?” 

I suppose it is scarcely necessary to add that 


she did not see fit to answer. 


believing that she likes it remarkably well. 





FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


eye, darts from angle to angle with the rapidity of 
flashing sword, and as rapidly darts back—not turn. 


to pieces. 
consist? Noone can answer. A cloud of ten thou 
sand gnats dance up and down in the sun—the mi 


nutest interval between them—yet no one knocks 
another headlong upon the grass, or breaks a leg or 


wing, long and delicate as these are. Suddenly. 
amidst your admiration uf this matchless dance, 
peculiarly high-shouldered, vicious gnat, with long 


pendent nose, darts out of the rising and falling 
cloud, and, setiling on your cheek, inserts a poisun- 
ous sting. What possessed the little wretch to do 
this? Did he smell your blood in the mazy dance? 
No one knows. A four-horse coach comes sudden! y 
upon a fl ck of geese upon a narrow road, and drives 
straigut through the middle of them. A goose was 
never yet fairly run over, nora duck. They are un- 
der the very wheels and hoots, and yet somehow they 


coutrive to flap and waddle off. Habitually stupid, 


heivy and indolent, they are, nevertheless, equal to 


any emergency. Why does the lonely wood. pecker, 
when he descends from his tree and goes to drink, 
stop several times on his way—listen and look around 
before he takes a draught? No one knows. 




















best of friends. So, when T came to visit her, after a 

three-years’ absence in the Ol World, and found she 
had just started for Zuioc Pond, why, I came to Za- 
| doc Pond, too, supposing that would be as good a 


led_you in this, because you accused her, in the he- 
ginning, of a design to draw you into a flirtation?” 


L strack off rapidly, with a great tumble of con- 


mallets, Miss Garvin «as making a splendid run, 
having gone half around trom the Starting-stake, and 


“ Why aid you tell me that you and Cur de Lion 


“ Will you take a game with us?” she inquired. 


“ Why did L tell you that Coeur de Lion and I were 


“ You know you did not intend me to take it as an 


I had no wish to 
If you could extract trom it an assurance of 
safety from a dreaded flirtation, you were quite at 


“Well, I have loved you, in spite of it. I was on 
the p int of leaving here this morning, because I 
thought I could not honorably ask for a return of 
your love. In that I was deceived, it seems; and now, 


“* Pauline, come here,” Hattie called, with ripples 
teaching Bruno to play croquet—not very successfal- 


victimized. Can’t you tell him how to escape this 
woman’s toils?” Hattie interrogated, with mock- 


“I tuink his best refage will be in flight,” laughed 
Pauline, giving chase to Bruno, who had taken that 


“So I suppose you overheard that absurd speech of 
mine, and perhaps you promised yourself to break 
my heart in revenge. [do not think you will have 
that pleasure, though my safferings wi!l not be light; 
and if you are not very vindictive, that may content 
you. [ believe Pauline was right, and my best refuge 


I extended one of my bandaged palms, and she 
carelessly touched my finger tips with her own, keep- 


she made no effort to detain me. In my path lay 
Something bright and glittering. I picked it up, and 
saw it was a diamond ring, which I knew at once for 


She touk it, without looking at me, and I turned 
again to go, but could not resist crying out, with my 


stayed, and, being in pretty good humor, bore my 
sister’s raillery with great equanimity, though when 
her banter grew very unmercitul, I retaliated by 
asking “ How she would like to play Berengaria to 
Richard King’s King Richard?”—a question which 


Since then, however, I have, had good reasons for 


The greyhound runs by eyesight only, and this we 
assert as a fact. The carrier-pigeon flies on his two 
hundred and fifty miles journey homeward by eye- 
sight, viz., from point tv point of objects which he 
has marked; but this is only our conjecture. ‘The 
fierce dragon-fly, with twelve thousand lenses in his 


ing in the air, but with a clash reversing the action 
of his four wings, and instantaneously calculating 
the distance of the objects, or he would dash hiaselt 
But in what conformation of his does this 
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| take what is offered.” 


“Well, and what if I did, you fool? NowI want} ‘Pray, goon,” said Miles conter 

CHAPTER XII}. more, that’s all.—When your uncle, as you talk doctor paused: “ you seem to know 
Do about, saw a buyer particularly sweet about a cow or | it, it’s quite a treat to hear you.” 

mis- ok a ee a pig, do you suppose he hadn’t to pay through the 


HERBERT WARTON did not keep his promise of 


detain him long there. He returned home, had his | thin 
had | 


and 


difficult ii the case under bis charge at present which | hasn’t got it herself, she knows where to get it.’ 
might make a man of science and benevolence pause “Don’t ye take on so,” whispered the old woman 
and ponder in his walk, though the doctur did so | to Mary, who was sobbing and rocking herself to and 
again and again as he climbed the well-known hill; fro; ‘* it’s bad for you to vex your self justnow. Miles 
but the fact was, he was not thinking of diagnoses. | don’t mean half he says, bless you! He’ll be as 
“A bundred guineas if it’s a boy,” muttered he: | bright and winsome to-morrvw morn as ever he was; 
“that unexpected piece of liberality will stand me in ' it’s only his way when he’s got the liquor in him. 
good stead, and help to swell the prize to something , He has a kind heart at bottom, has my son Miles.” 
worth the gaining. But if it’s a girl, after all—what | And the old woman threw such a look of tender and 
mean scoundrels are your rich men!—in that case, | submissive devotion towards the subject of her 
in- | the reward will not be worth the risk—not that there’s apology as made his sullen and contemptuous face 
much risk; anid besides L must have money. What by contrast still more brutish. 
@ fool that woman was to marry Murphy; and he to-- ** There’s a pearl for a pig,” muttered Dr. Warton, 
Well, L hope it will be a boy, if ouly becanse it will withdrawing bimself a litile from his post of espial. 
serve them both right. I shall scarcely get another “This creature has more brutal cbstinacy than I 
chance of bettering myself that way. Think of a man | could have thought possibls, It will be necessary, [ 


like me at forty-four, and only a parish d: ctor!” | perceive, to use ti.at weapon earlier which I had 
The wood was thick, but yet so low thata tall man | hoped to reserve for the time—for it is sure enough 
like him could look above the hazel tops, and he 


to come - when extortion should be backed by menace. 
stopped, and turned to do so; not because the sleep- | —O, }ou stupid, heartless bully, if I had only had 
ing valley, bathed in the radiance of the moon, had | your handsome face, how different would my lot in 
any charms for him, or the sublime solitude of the | life have been ; nay, even if I had had a mother, fond, 
mountain summits, or the silver gleam of A:der Tarn | unseltish as yours- But there; it’s.no use snivelling, 
just coming into view. The odorous breath of a | as you say, my free-spoken friend. I have my work 
thousand flowers came up to him in vain—in vain | to do, ant I must go through with it. It will be 
nd, | the solemn silence smote upon his ear, and strove to | some pleasure, at all events, to puli you down a peg 
woo bim trom his sordid cares and crimes. ‘Damn | or two. When one has dirt to go through, even 
the world and all things in it!” exclaimed the wretch- though one can’t expect clean shoes, it is well to get 
ing |ed man. ‘ What have J done, to find myself, at my | the mud off occasionally, and you shall be my scraper, 
age, worse than a beggar; obliged to play the courtier | Miles Ripson.” Then reapproaching the house with 
to a country squire, and to become the tool of a—” & preparatory cough, such as the inmates could not 
“ Krake, krake, krake, krake!’ cried a hoarse voice, | fail to hear, Herbert Warton presented his giant 
apparently so close beside him that the doctor stop- | form at the still open door. 
ped short in his soliloquy, and turned sharply round. “* Walk in, ductor,” said Miles surlily : “‘ the missus 
lt was only the corncrake in the little field on the | is stil about, you see, although she don’t look very 
other side of the copse; but the interruption put an | blooming.” 
end for the present to bis bitter thoughts,and he| ‘Nor, I am sorry to see, in the best of spirits,” 
strode on to his destination. The long low house lay | observed the visitor gravely.— You must keep up 
in shadow, shut out not only from the prospect which | your spirits, Mary. We doctorsare of little use when 
it might have commanded, but even from sunlight | folks get out of heart.—Why, Mrs. Ripson, I should 
and moonbeam, bya high brick wall,so that Dr. | have thought you had known better than to let your 
Warton could not only approach unseen, but even | daughter be so low.” 
peer in at the open door, while those within were “Well, sir,” answered the old lady, “ we're all low, 
unconscious of his presence. you know, at pa ticular times, and apt to take things 
ief Miles Ripson was standing with his back to the | more serious than they are meant.” 
nd | great fireplace, his waistcoat unbuttoned, his neck- “T meant every thing [ said, it you mean that, 
cloth ragged, as if torn in some recent strugyle, and | mother,” growled the young raffian. “If a man 
his handsume face sullen with drink and ill-humor ; | don’tsay what te means in his own house, I don’t 
his wife sat in an arm-chair shivering, partly with | kuow where he is to be honest.” 
fear, partly with the cold of the night air, but not “‘ Honest !’’ replied the doctor, looking fixedly into 
daring to shut the door, which her lord and master | the speaker’s face; ‘I hope you’re always honest, 
had not chosen, or bad been unable, to fasten on his | Miles.—You brought him up honest, didn’t you, Mrs. 
entrance: by her side stoud an old woman, in whose | Ripson?” 
dark, well-marked features it was easy to recogmze| ‘Miles has been always a goo:l son to me, a good 
Miles’s motker, who was apparently endeavoring, 


son,” answered the old lady, with somewhat more of 
with quavering voice, to mitigate the violence of her | tremor in her tone, as it seemed to her questioner, 
son. 


and 
you have made up your mind to 
years as the price of your continue 
that this has not been foreseen. 
my frien.” 

“T don’t caré whether it hay or not; 


that it can’t be helped.” 


can you be such an infernel fool as 


you.” 
* That's a pity,’’ returned the o 
** because my price is two hundred 


send for you.- Come, you women, be 
am going to shut up the house.” ® 


his visitor «nly an emissary, conscio 
mands in full. 
coolly. 


will hear nothing you have to say.” 


Ripson. Your son is somewhat obsti 


you as tu himeelf.”’ 


while he spoke those words; her lips 
make reply, but no sound issued fro: 
did Miles utter a syllable as he held 


Dr. Warton walked slowly through 


| humble tones, “‘you did agree at first, you know, to | my meaning again, I ree. It’s quite a pleasuie talk- 
ing to such an intelligent listener as you ” 


“Tam not so sure that you woold thi:.k ita treat 
nose for it?—Promise do you say? Well, then, I | if you chm pel me to talk of something else that con- 
returning to Dewbank Hall after his visit to Mil- | break my promise. And I recommend you not to go | cerns yu nearly, and with which I am equally well 
thwaite, notwithstanding that his patient did not throwing promises in my face, or else I'll throw some- , acquainted. Miles Ripson, so I will finish what seems 

z in yours as is a deal harder.--What are you , 80 dgreea! le to yeu.” Trere was a menace in the 

horse put in stal-l+, and tuok his way on foot to Ander | muttering there about? She can’t pay any more. doctor's eyes curiously at vari«ne 
Nook. There was notbing out of the usnal course or Yes, she can pay more: I tell you she can. Ifshe, though sarcastic tone, which made the young wrestler 
& patient thovgh unwilling listener to his words; and 
ever and anon the latter cast an uneasy look towards 
his wife, which his visitor trarslated to mean that 
her presence placed him at some disadvantage. 
“Tsay that you are calculating upon this monev, 
Miles, as the first installment ofa series of sums which 


have very much underrated the intelligence of the 
person with whom you have to des!, if you suppose 
It has been foreseen, 


“ Perhaps it has,” answered the other with asneer: 


“ You are right; it can’t be helped, Miles. Since, 
then, you have the game in your own hands, how 


cards at the very autvet, by insisting upon a sum 
which, without such risk of discovery as it would be 
madness toiucur, the purchaser cannot raise. 
bundred guineas is all that can be given, I do assure 


people in this house, doctor, and are going to ber. 
When we want you—at least when Mary wants you, 
for I don’t care it I never see your face again—we’ll 


The hectoring bully was himself again. 


ness of his principal’s mission, and deputed to make 
his remonstrances indeed, but finally to pay all de- 


**Then you will not listen, I suppose, to the other 
matter to which I referred,” observed the doctor 


‘* No, I will not,” answered Miles savagely; “I 
* You will like it still less, my friend, if you chance 
to hear it from other lips; however, that's your look- 
out.— Good-night, Mary.—Take care of her, Mrs. 
matter, and [ hope you will use your ii: fluence with 
him while there is yettime. The consequences, if he 
remains unconvinced, wi!l, I fear, be as serious to 


Pale as had been the widow’s face ever since he had 
appealed to her concerning Miles, it grew still whiter 


sullen courtesy, fur the departure of his guest. 


slowly across the home-meadow, to the wishing-gate, 


\ 
a 


pptnensly as the 
such aceal about 


e with bis light 


extort in future 
1 secrecy. You 


but I know this, 


to throw up the 


Oe 


ther carelessly, 
-—We are early 


off with you; I 


He saw in 
us of the weak- 


nate about this 


moved, as if to 
m them. Nor 
the door, with 
the farm-yard, 


d and list a 





than pathos demanded. 

‘“‘ What’s the use of your putting yourself out so, “TI don’t want nobody to. defend me, mother,” 
I} Miles? We can’t expect to get all we want in this | observed Miles doggedly, “‘ and more especially when 
world.” I’m uot attacked.” 
“Very true, Ripson,” replied the doctor quietly. 
“ Nobody attacks you. At the same time, I will 
take leave tou say that you have been behaving 
harshly to your wife here, and that, considering the 
circumstances --” 
“You don’t know nothing about the circum- 
stances,” interrupted Miles with irritation, “and 
therefore you just let my behaviour alone. You’re 
the doctor, and not the pacson; and I warn you to 
keep to your own business, and leave me to mine; 
or,” alded he after a pause, during which he twice 
lifted his kindling eyes in wrath, only to droop them 
betore Herbert Warton’s steady gaze, ‘if it is your 
business as well as somebody else’s, you may tell that 
somebody else, that in case I have the article for sale 
for which I have been offsred a hundred guineas, my 
price is double the money, and not a guinea less—so 
there!” 
“That’s the last quotation in the share market, is 
it, Miles Ripson? Rather a large premium upon the 
original stock, eh? But of course it entirely rests 


which led into the copse, then stopp 
the moonbeams throwing his giant 


“Lif get all / want, or none!” exclaimed the young 
savage doggedly.—‘‘It’s all this whiuing woman’s 
fault,” continued he pointing with his tinger to the 
unhappy Mary—“ she that does nothing but snivel 
and fret, when she might really make herself useful 
to me.—Why, what do you think I want you for, you 
tallow-cheeked, red-eyed, skinny -arwed—” 
‘“*O Miles, Miles!” cried the unhappy girl, dashing 
ber hands against her face, in impotent despair, 
“ how can you, can you use such cruel words!” 
“ Ab, you’re right enough to hide your tace, for ’m 
sure there’s nothing there worth any body’s looking 
at.—Cruel words, indeed; take care £ don’t cone to 
blows. ‘There’s many as teils me I’m a milksop, to 
put up with you as I do, I can tell you. Why, )ou’re 
no manner of use. I’ve stopped your reading for 
some time tu come—a very good fire your precious 
library made, that I will say-and if you get any 
more bovks, you'll be clever to find the o.oney, that's 
all [say. 1 haven’t a shilling, a sixpence, a penny- 
piece, and sban’t have until this rotten old place and 


direction in which he had just come. 
“T thought my last words would 
ground,” muttered he grimly. “T 


knees.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


a@run for a saunter, took out bis pipe 
leisurely dawdled down to the spot, 
were taking an evening stroll. 

“You are not gone to bed then, Mi 
said Warton coolly. 


a 


all it contains are fairly oft my hands. That chest is | with you.” : his suspicious eye. ‘I generally stretch my legs and 
~ | going to Keswick to-morrow. There's 4 wan there} “Ay,” replied the other with a sneer, “I think it | smoke a pipe of tobacco, the last thing.” 
- | who says he knows some fools who will give money | does.” 


for such rubbish ; but I dare say he wont find ’em out 
in a hurry.” 
A “O Miles, don’t part with the chest; poor uncle 
took such pride in it; he was very kind to me, 
» | very—” 
“And I aint, I suppose?” sneered her husband. 
“Thank you, ma’am: I am net so drunk but Lt under- 
stand that. I think I see myself keeping that sort of 
lumber, when I can change it tor shining gol pieces! 
Why, | haven’t seen a guinea for these three weeks.” 
“And yet, Miles,” interposed his mother sooth- 
ingly, “you are thinking of refusing a hundred of 
those same golden guineas—supporirg at least things 
turn out as we hope—tesides advantages in other 
respects such as it is impossible you could have 
looked for.” 
** Yes, I am,” answered her son with em phasis, 
**I placed my price on the article in question, and I 
don't abate it, no, not by a sixpe.ce.” 
* Nay, Miles,” observed his wife in hesitating and 


“ That being the case, Miles,” continued the doctor 
slowly, ‘“‘ why are you so moderate in your demands? 
The buyer is in sore need, aud there ig none to sell 
except yourself. True, you agreed to accept a certain 
sum, but you are more in want of money now—much 
more, if half | hear is true-and therefore, as is only 
natural, you break your word. Having once broken 
it, why contine yourself to asking double the money; 
why not four times, why not ten times that sum?” 
“Two hundred guineas is my price, Dr. Warton, 
and all the talk in the world wont bring it down even 
to pounds.” 

“ Your price, that is, for the present,” returned 
the ductor with emphasis.—“ Ah! I thought you 
would catch my meaning. You’re a much cleverer 
fellow than folks give you credit for being. They say 
you are not a man of business, Miles Ripson, but I 
perceive you are. You look ahead. You are nota 
scholar, like your wife here, but you have read the 
fable of the goose with the golden eggs.—You catch 


tind that cools your head, I dare say; 
need that, most nights, I suspect.” 


was evident that he had delayed after h 


fury. 


Warton’? exclaimed he, suddenly. 
bave it out. Who are you, to look at 
you drunken dog?’ 


panion slowly. 
ask. 


“ That’s a strange questi 














into the field. Presently, adoor was shut with hasty 
violence, and a quick heavy step was heard from the 


terror grows apace in that rank soil; and now will I 
bring this cowardly scoundrel upon his bended 


DR WARTON PUTS THE SCREW ON. 


So soon as Miles Ripsor (‘or he it was whose tread 
was 80 rapidly approacLing) perceived that the doctor 
had halted at the gate, he exchanged what had been 


‘“*No,” answered the other, with an affectation of 
carelessness that contrasted ludicrously enough with 


“And always come out without your hat, eh? 
just as though you had jumped up in a hurry. 


“My head’s cool enough, thank you,” returned 
Miles savagely; but his face belied his speech. It 
parture to fortify himself with a dram ; this had given 


him audacity; and the other's bantering words 
goaded him to the coward’s substitute for courage— 


t 
late visit to a patient; presently [ heara fellowrun- | 
fire, and I was the parish turnceck. When he 3 


“What the devil do you want with me, Dr. 
**Come, let's 
“ What do I want with you?” returned his com- 
Here am I gving home, tired enough, alter a 


ning after me without Lis hat, as though there was 


form far back 


fall on fertile 
he mushroom 


and lit it, and 
as though he 


les, after all,” 


You 
and it must 


is guest’s de- 


me like that, 


on for you to 
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comes up, the first thing he says, after he has got his 
breath, is, What do I want with him?” 

“Don’t you make a fool of me, Dr. Warton,” 
observed Miles menacingly: “ I am not in the humor 
for it; mind that.” 

**T had no intention of doing s0, Ripson; I know 
that Nature has anticipated me there; you’re a born 
tool.” 

Very good; I will remember that,” said the other 
slowly. “But you have not a ed my question.” 

“No; because I do not see the propriety of it. 
You put it to me without the least justification or 
excuse. This is your field, I know, but I was stand- 
ing in a public footway, leaning over a public gate— 
in point of fact, the Wishing-gate—wishing with all 
my heart that Miles Ripson was less pig-headed and 
more awake to his true interests—” 

‘Were you indeed?” interrupted Ripson mock- 
ingly. ‘Then you might just as well have been 
wishing over the Hog tub.” 

* Perhaps so, Miles; and yet it may be superstitious ; 
but I rather believe in the virtue of the Wishing-gate. 
I seem to think you’ll come to terms here, for in- 
stance, and take those hundred guineas before we 
part. In the meantime, just give me a light from 
your pipe.” 

As the doctor stooped down to take it, and the 
fierce though tiny flame brought out bis massive 
features, their calmness and immobility contrasted 
strangely enough with the working of the swarthy 
face, distorted with rage and hate, that was regarding 
it so closely. 

“Did you hear the owls under Blackbarrow a 
while ago?” asked Miles, in hoarse and half-choked 
tones. 

** No, Ripson, I did not.” 

“Then you shall hear them now.”—The young 
man put one hand to the side of his mouth, and sent 
forth a prolonged and lancholy halloo, which 
floating over the still valley, was repeated again and 
again by the opposite crags. Before the last echoes 
had died away, the zealous owls, like a scold battling 
for the last word,|took them up, and “‘ No, no—no, no, 
no,no—no, no, no, no—no, NO!” filled all the circle 
of the hills.—‘‘ That’s my answer, Dr. Warton. I 
will not take those hundred guineas. It you want 
any more replies, you must ask tbe owls for them.” 

‘6 We had better not part like this,” said the doetor 
gravely, as the other began to move homeward. “I 
have spoken you fair hitherto, but I need not ask 
you favors. Yes; I think you are not qnite in such 
a hurry but that you can spare me a few minutes.” 

** Look you, I wont be talked to like this,” cried 
Ripson, turning sharply round, and retracing the 
step or two he had already taken. “I don’t fear 
you; I have nothing to fear. ButI fear myself. My 
temper is not of the best; and take you care I do not 
do you a mischief.” 

* You, you!” exclaimed the doctor scornfully, and 
drawing up his giant form to its full height; “ you 
do me a mischief! Cowardly dog! Why, before you 
could put your cunning arms round me, I would 
beat your face in with my fists.—Stand off, you mere 
dull brute, or, like a brute, you shall feel the pole- 
axe. Do you take me for your wife, that you dare 
to threaten me, Miles Ripson? Not but that I could 
tell your wife a secret that would make you tremble 
even before her.” 

If the secret had been spoken then and there, it 
could scarce have made the young man’s passionful 
cheek more pallid, or given to his angry eyes more of 
uncertainty and irresolution than it did. 

“ What do you mean?” cried he with some wretch- 
ed dregs of his old hectoring manner yet in his tone. 

*T mean that you are a scoundrel and a thief!” 

**1t was not me, doctor—I swear it was not me— 
who took the—the—” 

“Go on: the letters. Who was it took them, 
then?” 

“It was my mother.” 

There was a long pause, during which Ripson 
moved uneasily, and wiped his mouth, and turned 
his hands over one another in expectation of an 
answer, and the doctor continued to gaze at him 
with wonder and unutterable contempt. 

**Why don’t you speak to me?” continued the 
wrestler peevishly. ‘I have told you that it was my 
mother, and not me.” 

“I heard you, Miles Ripson, although I could 
scarce believe my ears; and I feel in some sort grate- 
ful to you for your excuse. I dare say you have no 
very high opinion of my morality, and you are quite 
right. I am what the world, I dare say—for the 

world is censorious—would not hesitate to.call a 

scoundrel ; and I am also, as you say, ‘adrunken dog.’ 

But by contrast with you, I feel myself an honest 

and a moral man. When you worked in the wad- 

hole, I dare say you thought your own hut—although 











place—a very pl t sort of at ph 


on; but he answered not a word. 


very spot not three years back. He left ber, trusting | hearing of a little child. Gocd angels are beckoning 


it was always, as ] remember, @ foul and slatternly ; and take our walks abroad; the woods are waving 
by com- | welcome to the morn, the birds are calling to each 
parison with the closeness of the mine; and in like | other sweet good-morrows, the brooks are carolling 


There was murder in the young man’s eye, and 
the fingers of his right hand opened and shat con- 


THE FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 














to her loyalty; and loyal she would have remained, 
except for you.” 
“A woman may change her mind, I suppose?” 
muttered the other sullenly. 
“ Yes; but you persuaded her that George Adams 
had changed his mind.” 
“‘ And £o he had for all I know.” 
You liar! you knew that he was true as steel. 
You took advantage of your mother being post- 
mistress to thieve the letters which George wrote to 
Mary, as well as those which Mary wrote to George. 
Then you persuaded her that silence meant forget- 
fulness, desertion, broken troth.” 
“All stratagems are fair in love, they say,” an- 
swered the other with a ghastly smile. 
“ What! Robbery? Felony? Do you know what 
the Jaw awards, Miles Ripson, to stratagems like 
that?” 
** Who is to prove it?” muttered the young man 
huskily, and drawing a step nearer. ‘“ Does any one 
guess at it, beside yourself?” 
“ Yes, thiet.—I do not value your wrath at a pin’s 
head; but if you did ycur worst, and slew me now, 
by some back-banded stab, or what not coward blow, 
it would not serve you. You would be hung, instead 
of being a felon for life—that’s all. Another person 
besides me is aware of your guilt, and but for your 
wife’s sake, would have denounced you long ago. 
The woman whom you ill-treat and despise has been 
hitherto your protectress—you gallows-bird. It is 
hard enough for ber tobe the victim of your brutality 
—to be conscious that the man she twok fora fine fellow 
is atyrant and a sot; butifshe knew that the man she 
might have married, and who was worthy of her, 
loved her truly all along, aud mourns her fate more 
deeply then his own, it would break her heart.—I see 
a devilish pleasure in your wicked face. Well, I can- 
not help that; but take care what you do. You hate 
your wife, I know, and will hate her worse now that 
I have told you this; but if she dies—if your ill-treat- 
ment drives her to the grave, as it already threatens 
to do—remember, the only shield between you and 
your punishment is thereby removed; and if again [ 
do but hear of your ill-using that poor girl, as sure 
as I am a living man, I’]l come myself, and take you 
by the throat, and cry, ‘This man is a thief;’ I will, 
so help me Heaven!” 
The doctor’s huge frame shook with suppressed 
rage, and the great purple veins stood out upon hig 
forehead like marks of stripes. ‘‘‘ A drunken dog,’ 
you called me a while ago,” continued he; ‘be sure 
I will be a dog to watch you close—to give tongue to 
others of your doings— or to tear you down myself, 
if need should be. If 1 be a rogue to others, to you 
at least I will be the very guardian of the law.” 
“If, in the heat of passion,” began Miles whim- 
pering, “I have said anything to offend you, 
doctor—” 
**Don’t answer me!” broke in the other with 
violence; ‘‘ don’t dare to speak till I have done, you 
mean and cringing slave. You that have tempted 
your own mother, with her poor gray hairs, to risk 
her soul for you, to break her trust, to steal, and 
then when I call you ‘ Thief,’ who say, ‘It was my 
mother,’ hold your base tongue! Her guilt, com- 
pared to yours, is innocence; and yours, by accusing 
her, is made more damnable by fiityfold.—Don’t 
: speak, I say; don’t dare even to lift your face, or I 
' willspit upon it: but listen. The other person be- 
sides me at whose word you go to jail, and from 
thence to life-long penance, is the one on whose be- 
half I came up hither to-night. If my advice were 
taken, you would have nothing—not a single guinea 
—for the service that may be demanded of you; but 
I am instructed to make you the same offer as be- 
fore.— Now, then, am I to ask the owls for a reply, or 
you, Miles Ripson?” 
‘I will take the hundred guineas,” muttered Miles 
reluctantly, ‘‘ having no choice.” 
“ That’s well: I thonght there would be virtue in 
the Wishing-gate. That matter, then, is settled. 
But for the rest, take heed and timely warning— 
Stand by, and let your master pass.’”? With that, the 
doctor turned his broad back upon his scowling com- 
panion, and slowly took the woodland pathway 
home. 


CHAPTER XV. 

GEORGE AND EVELYN. 

AMONG the many things that we are prone to 
regret when the piled-up years have bent our backs, 
is the missed summer mornings; the thousand hours 
we have passed in vacant sleep, when the world has 
arrayed itself in its very best to ravish ear and eye, 
and both have slept. In our own wintry time, we 
often strive to repair this omission, and rise betimes, 


to us from earth and sky, and we mortals are not 
wholly unaware of their presence; they may all 
have fled by nvon with weeping eyes, but they will 
be there again to-morrow and to-morrow. Man is 
very steadfast in resisting such virtuous importunity, 
but now and then he yields himself to it. Atall 
events, it is well to put one’s self in the way of such 
temptation. The best folks I have known—with one 
or two base exceptions, fellows who have got up 
with the lark to make money for their private purse 
—have all been early risers; and this is especially 
the case with children. A child who gets up vol- 
untarily to greet the morning out of doors, has a 
wise and healthy mind, and happy is the house that 
holds her. 

All the summer through, it was Evy Sefton’s 
habit to arise betimes, without assistance in her 
simple toilet, and let herself out of the still sleeping 
house, to work in her little garden, or stray beside 
the shining lake, or even visit the peaceful solitudes 
of the hills which had been dead Charlie’s favorite 
haunts. She was growing now to be almost as old 
as he was in those far-back times: how strange that 
seemed! But there was nothing sad about such 
visits. She knew that he was in a place more beau- 
tiful by far than any of these. Refreshed and joyous, 
she would presently trip homeward; and her lithe 
and active step would be heard upon the stairs, and 
perhaps the beginning of some artless song, suddenly 
hushed as she passed Aunt Woodtord’s chamber- 
door, who, above all things, was not to be disturbed. 
Mr. Woodford had been exiled from his wife’s bower 
months ago, because his Indian habits led him to 
arise, not early indeed, but considerably before the 
breakfast-hour most agreeable to madame, and pro- 
nounced by Dr. Warton, under existing circum- 
stances, to be the most healthful. But Uncle Ernest 


study, and set to work to calculate the future in- 
comings from his wad-mine, which was turning out 
quite a Golconda: his growing wealth was beginning 
to give him, for a certain reason, more pleasure than 
it had ever done before. 

On the morning after her last visit to Ander Nook, 
Evy leaves as usual the silent Hall, with its drawn- 
down blinds, and takes her way to the lake-side. 
Early as she is, she is late for the object she has in 
view, which is to speak with George Adams ere he 
has crossed the mere on his road to the wad-mine. 
He lodges in a lonely house half-way up a green hill, 
itself at some distance from the village, and the 
nearest point to the Hall that he will tuuch at is the 
wooden foot- bridge. The ordinary way thither is by 
the carriage-drive and the high-road; but since 
there has been much dry weather, and the lake is 
low, Evy is able to skirt it dry-shod, upon the soft 
brown sand and loose tinkling shingle, between the 
water and the fringing woods. To this new-dis- 
covered land flock the birds, to drink and twitter, 
and the gorgeous batterflies to flit from one sunny 
stone to another like winged jewels. And now the 
mere begins to narrow, and the still waters to move 
swiftly in their bed; here a huge stone lifts its head 
above the stream, and riven-breasted though it be, 
still foils the churning wave. Here a tiny islet parts 
it without contest; and here, again, the level beck 
clangs on exultant over the unresisting pebbl Be- 


immured himself forthwith in what he called his |- 


and soften her blue eyes. ‘And you have even taken 
the trouble to cut them for me, which is a greater 
benefit than you may guess, perhaps, for I am so 
clumsy.” 

“ Well, Miss Evelyn, I shouldn’t have thought 
that, ’m sure. But the truth is, they’re cut with 
Master Charlie’s knife, as he gave to me the day 
before he went away, forever, and I thought you'd 
like them all the better so. Don’t ye cry, miss—don’t 
yecry. I know how dearly he loved you, and how 
he used to call you his little wife. But he might 
have done worse than die. He might have forgot 
you.” 

‘* Never, never!” returned Evelyn, sadly, shaking 
her shining curls. ‘Charlie would never have done 
that. You didn’t know him, George, as I did.” 

It was strange to see those two, the one a grown- 
up toiler with his hands, the other a well-nurtured 
child, so different in all external circumstances, yet 
so near allied in what was deepest at their hearts. 
They had lost the being worshipped most on earth— 
the one by death, the other by change. 

The child laid her small hand upon the man’s 
rough sleeve. ‘I know what you are thinking of, 
George. It was about her that I came here to meet 


without much reserve in Sandalthwaite society; and 
the reticence he felt to be necessary in the present 
case was somewhat embarrassing. ‘ She is looking 
very ill. I think, if you have not seen her lately, 
you would scarcely know her, George.” 

**T should know her, Miss Evelyn, half a century 
hence, though I had never seen her between this and 
then. I should know her, though her glossy hair 
had turned from black to white, and her bright eyes 
were dim, or closed by death itself. I shall know her 
when she stands among the heavenly host, as though 
she were the only creature with her sins forgiven 
who stood beside Goid’s throne.” He stood with both 
hands upon the rail of the slender bridge, and bis 
eyes looking into the blue vault above him, as though 
she were already where he pictured her. 

** Dear George, she gave me a message fur you. It 
isn’t much to say; but if you had seen the look with 
which she gave it—so sorrowful, so pitiful, so kind—” 
“Don’t, don’t, Miss Evy,” returned the other, 
appealingly. “I can’t bear it. Ouly tell me~what 
she said.” 

“She asked me how you looked, George—just as 
you asked me about her just now—whether you were 
well and happy.” 

“Happy!” cried the young man, with bitterness. 
“ Great Heaven! did she ark you that about me?” 
‘Don’t be hard upon her, George. I used to be 
that myself, knowing how she has behaved to you. 
I never gave her so much asa kind look till yester- 





neath the shadow of these midmost rocks, and where 
the eddies leave a calm. still pool, sways, waiting for 
her love, the scarlet char. So much there is to mark, 
and all so fair, that Evy comes upon the quivering 
shadow of the bridge, and on it that of the very man 
she secks, before she is aware. 
“Dear heart, Miss Evelyn, but you are an early 
bird!” exclaims George, with the old military salute. 
“ You need not tell me who showed you that path- 
way bv the beck, for there was only one who 
| knew it.” 
“‘ Yes, George; it was Cousin Charlie.” 
They always spoke of him, those two, whenever 
they met: his memory, sacred to the one, had become, 
through reverent usage, and consciousness of the 
favor which had been done him for its sake, in some 
sort hallowed to the other. 
“Tam glad I met you, Miss Evelyn; I have been 
very busy at the mine lately, which is turning out 
grandly. It gave me much pleasure go find it so, 
when I felt that, at some time or other, it would all 
be yours; but now—” 
He stopped and hesitated, for he read in the child’s 
wondering eyes that she understood nothing of what 
he meant; that either she had never given a thought 
tothe fact that she was her uncle’s heir (that is, to 
what he had of his own to leave her; the estate, 
except the hine, a tively recent pur- 
chase, being entailed), or else that she was un- 
i of the ch that was impending at Dew- 
bank Hall. 
*“ But now I was going to say, miss,” stammered 











few hours after sunrise there is an interregnum, when 








“ Listen, you treacherous hourd,” continued the human passions are cooled, and the heart is grateful. 
doctor coolly, “‘ because I know it is wormwood for Few of us get up early in the morning to follow 
you to hear it, and because I like to see you greedy | strong drinks, or any other evil device. There is 
for my life, and yet not daring to lift your hand nothing very bad to bedone. Nature, in her million- 
against me. That woman who is your slave yonder, times renewed yet freshest garb demands a reverence 
became so by deceit and fraud. She was affiancedto that is more willingly paid to her than at any other 
an honest man, and plighted faith to him upon this time. Foul words seem as out of place as in the 


been so busy of late that I could not tind any time to 
‘ come up to the Hall to give you this, but have carried 


to youth alone that it brings unmixed joy. Ifever | itabout in my jacket, hoping to find some opportunity 
there is a guileless time on earth, it is the early such as the present. There’s nothing valuable about 
morning. The devil is a late riser. Far into the it, Mies Evelyn; but that I knew was of no con- 
sequence in your eyes—it’s the will as you would 
look to: a mere packet of pencils fur your own draw- 
ing; but the lead is out of your uncle’s mine—I 
asked the manager for it myself, for they are getting 
awful particular about the wad, just as though it | any way; but something in ber face and tone made 
was gold—and it’s as good as any as is found in 
Barrowdale, what ever the Keswick folks may say.” 

“O, thank you, George; this is most kind.” It 


George, ‘since Mrs Murphy has a son, there is no 
knowing who will have the property. Well, Il have 


account. I am sure you would never hurt me.” 2 
“I hope not, inceed, Miss Evy. I would die for 
you; that is,” 2dded he, sadly, “if death were a 
thing to be dreaded. Forgive me my passionate 
words. What did you tell Mary about me?” 

“T told the truth, George. And if you had seen 
her face when f said, ‘No, he is not bappy,’ you 
would bave pitied her, as I did. ‘Alas, alas!’ she 
answered, ‘it is hard that God should punish us 
both for the fault of one.’ He has made her suffer 
much, George—a righteous punishment, of course— 
but you would almost forgive her, if you could but 
see her.” 

“TI do forgive her,” answered the young man, 
buskily. “I pray God forgive her. Pvor girl, poor 
girl! You have something more to say, Miss Evy?” 

‘‘No, nothing more,” hesitated the child; “or, at 
least, nothing more that I was told to say. It may 
be wrong to mention what I had in my mind to tell 
you.” 

“Nothing that you can have in your mind can be 
wrong to speak, Miss Evy,” returned the young man, 
simply. ‘‘ When I listen to you, I seem to hear an 
angel talking.” 

“Hush, George! hush! that is a very foolish 
thought. I am very wicked at times—wickeder than 
you car possibly imagine.” 

George smiled. ‘Well, when you are at your 
worst, your very wickedest, Miss Evy, I should like 
to change places with you, and so remain for the rest 
of my lite. Then [ should have angel’s wings grow- 
ing upon me in time, as Iam sure you must have. 
At present, there is not a feather. Now, what was 
this that you bave doubts about saying to me? I 
dare be sworn it is as good as most hymns.” 

“ Well, George, I have told you how set I have 
always been against Mary, upon your account. Now, 
yesterday, for the first time, I felt quite different 
towards her. I tave no proof to give, not even her 
assertion; she has never tried to defend herself in 


me feel certain—and I feel as certain now—that there 
has been some sad mistake between you.” 
George shook bis head. 








took a very little favor to tinge Evy’s delicate cheek, 


**Of course, the mischief has been done, I know,” 






you. I saw Mary ”—it was on the tip of her tongue 
to add, as usual, ** Ripson,” but with delicate intui- 
tion she forbore to do so—"‘ yesterday morning at the 
Nook.” 

“ How was she, Miss Evelyn? How was she look- 
ing? They say there is cause for her not being—” 

“She is not well,” returned the child, as the other 
paused. Matters of a delicate nature were treated 


day. But, O George, I am sure her husband is not—” 

* Be quiet, child!’ Sharp and sudden as the cut 
of a knife, George spoke. ‘‘ Never speak of that man 
tome.” Then changing his tone to one of tender 
kind be added, “ Forgive me, Miss Evy; I have 
frightened you, I tear.” 

* You have, a little, George,” replied the child, in 
firm, grave tones; ‘though not at all on my own 














manner, I protest that I feel myself a pure and | in the sun a livelier tune than that they sang to 
healthy soul with such a companion as yourself—| soothe the weary night, but all the music has a 
you damnable and utter ruffian—you base wretch— | plaintive sorrow in it, and whispers of a loss. It is 
you cur.” 

vulsively, as though they were clutching for a weap- | midnight, his wicked rule extends, but surely for a 
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CHAPTER XVI, 
THE EXPICTED STRANGER, 
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| so much to blame as you imagine—that she is not so | 

j false as you have deemed ber—would it not be a 

don’t cry. I can’t bear to see a man cry, George; 

the only time that I ever saw Charlie cry, it was | 

when he was going away, and the very last time—”’ 
“ Hush, hush, Miss Evy! Whut a selfish brute I 





is mine still in my prayers—is concerned. But there! 
it’s over now. Yes, dear Miss Evelyn, it would be a 
great comfort, an unspeakable comfort, one way, al- 
though the bitterest thought I could have in another, 
if I could persuade myself, like you, that there has 
been some—some dreadful misunderstanding, and 
that Mary never meant— But then, how can that 

be, when I sent her so many, many letters—wrote 
» her my whole heart, Miss Evy, so that she should 
read every beat of it—and she never answered one?’ 
“That is beyond me to explain, George. But you 
know sometimes quite a fvolish person—such asa 
child like me—comes upon something true, which has 
escaped wiser heads, There are some words about 
that even in the Bible. And not only am I sure that 
Mary has not behaved altogether so ill as you may 
think, but, in some way or other, [ see that she. be- 
lieves that it is you who have been to blame. Not 
that she is angry with you; she is far indeed from 
that. But although, as I have heard, she never 
speaks upon the matter to any one, and did not speak 
upon it to me, yet, when she said, ‘ the fault of one,’ I 
am positive, by her manner, that she was not think- 
ing of herself.” 
George Adams stood leaning upon the bridge-rail 
in deep thought, which the child did not attempt to 
interrupt; but after a while he answered, “It may 
be as you say, Miss Evy, although I do not see how it 
can be. Heaven only knows. 
Mary thinks I am any way to blame, I do not wish 
her undeceived. With me, it is very different. The 
memory of my love is all that is left to me. I wish to 
think the very best of her, as though she were dead 
—just as you can think of Master Charlie. But she— 
who has already had so much to suffer, you say— 
would find her burden all the heavier, it—not know- 
ing it now—she was to learn that it need never have 
been borne. And besides, she has a—a husband. It 
may be difficult enough for her, poor soul! to pay him 
reverence, to do her duty as hia wife; 1 would not, if 
I could, make her task harder. Tell her, Miss Evy, 
if she speaks of me again, that I am well, and—and— 
welltodo. *Tis the best thing I can say with truth 
to please her. Tell her that.” 
So, with a long, kind hand-shake, George parted 
from his little friend, and trod with heavy step the 
narrow wooden bridge, and slowly wound the zigzag 
of the hill, and at the summit turned to wave his 
hand to Evelyn, left in tears. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


THE EXPICTED STRANGER, 


glasses for three show that that number of persons 
had partaken of the meal in question. Mrs. Wood- 
ford has ceased for some time to leave her room, 
except for a few hours at mid-day; there must, there- 
fore, have been a guest at table, althongh the Black 
Squire is now sitting all alone. It would not require 
much sagacily, to one acquainted with the family, 


Warton, who, having done ample justice to his host’s 
viands, has intermitted his attentions to the wine, 
and gone up stairs to look after his patient. He has 
been away some time, and Mr. Woodford is getting 
impatient either for companionship or news, for he 


when made to wait, and frowns, and bites his lips, as 
though there was something amirs in the universal 


stair, his features grew more com posed, altbough still 





forgiven, but only upon the understanding that it did 
not occur again. 


take a bed here to-night, or not? I hope so, indeed. 
That infernal old woman not having come from Kes- 
wick, makes me very nervous. If five thousand a 


any want of help--through her confounded dilator!- 
ness--I’ll strangle her. I hate putting things off to 
the last moment in this way.” 

“Don’t worry yourself, my good friend,” returned 


very remiss in Mrs, Roberts; I have never known 
her play me such atrick before. There is not the 
least cause for apprehension, however, though I'l 
take a bed in the houre to-night, if that will relieve 
your anxiety. You papas-expectant are always such 





very philosophic about it in time; and I have known 


the coming event, and manage to have a business 
engagement during the interesting—” 





spoke upon the subject,” interrupted Mr. Woodford, 
dryly. “It is curious to see how a profession can 
cramp and stultify even an intelligent man. You 
can’t get out of talking your technical slip-slop, even 
when you are speaking to me, whose case you well 












she continued. “ But still, if IT could convince you, | bands. I suppose, however, that nothing but com- 
as clearly as I feel convinced myselt, that Mary is not | merce is free from such conventional puerilities.” 


comfort, even though you have lost her, George? | shirt collar with the air of having settled the ques- 
Mind, I am sure of what I say—quite sure. Don’t, | tion. ‘ Now, take a clean glass, and tackle this fresh 
bottle of claret.” 

“No, Mr. Woodford--no, I thank you. It is not 
' that [am afraid of your good liquor--although it is, 


,_ of course, expedient to keep my head clear upon the 
am to behave in this way! I am weak as any child— | brink of such an important matter as that we have in 


weak as yourself, where my poor lost Mary—for she hand—but the fact is, 1 have promised to look in at 


Ander Nook before night. Mrs. Miles Ripson in- 
creased the population of Sandalth waite this morning 
by a little girl—” 
“Ay, so I heard,” broke in the other, with irrita- 
tion. “But it’s going on well enough, is it not? 
Why should you leave us all alone here? I don’t 
like it.” 
“* My dear sir, I can be with you in twenty minutes, 
if there is need to send; and any way, I shall not be 
gone an hour at furthest. The fact is, the child is 
very weak—very far from going on well; and I must 
keep my promise to the mother.” 
‘“ Umph!” growled the Black Squire. ‘It seems a 
very strange thing that a case where there is next to 
no landed property—nay, worse, when it’s a girl, and 
it can’t matter—is to take precedence of one where— 
But there, if you must, you must—only be back as 
soon as you can. How fast it rains, and how infer- 
nally dark it is getting! If it wasn’t for that—I mean 
the darkness (not the wet, confound him), I’d send 
that lazy fellow William over to Keswick, late as it 
is; but he shall take the gig at daylight. That wo- 
man shall be in the house to-morrow, or my name is 
not Ernest. Now, mind, you don’t be long.” 
Mr. Woodford once more seated himself at table, 
but after gulping a glass or two of wine as though it 
had been medicine, and enjoying it not much more, 
he took to walking impatiently up and down the 
But if it be so, if} room. 
stairs, swift and stealthy footsteps, and whisperings. 
He hastily opened the door, and met one of the 
female servants face to face—an elderly person, as 
they all were, for Miss Selina, who didn’t like young 
women, had chosen the household staff. 
*O, please, sir,” said she, anxiously, “I think it 
would be better to send for Dr. Warton.” 
**Let William go to Ander Nook at once,” replied 
her master, calmly; ‘‘ he will find the doctor there.” 
** Shall he ride, sir?” 
“No; run. He will go more quickly that way in a 
night so dark as this.” 
Again Mr. Woodford r 
walk, more impatiently than ever, more like a wild 
animal in its cage, indeed, than a man, except that 
he did not run half-way up the dining-room wall, as 
an hyena would have done at the end of his prom- 
enade; but ever and anon he stopped to listen, and 
clenching bis hand, would consign Mrs. Roberts of 
Keswick to aclimate even warmer than that which 
had deprived him of his liver. Half-an-hour—it 
seemed a whole night long—had passed in this way, 
when, with a muttered curse, he left the room, and 
began putting on his mackintosh, that hung up in 


the hall. 
It is a wet evening, and dinner has long been over “O uncle,” said a gentle voice, ‘‘where are you 
at Dewbank Hall. The dessert plates and wine- | going to?” 


“To Ander Nook, child, to fetch the doctor,” re- 
plied he, rougbly; “ your aunt is very ill.” 
* Yes, uncle, I know, andI am so sorry; but Dr. 
Warton is with her now. I saw him go up stairs my- 
self not five minutes ago.” 
“Dr. Warton here!” cried Mr. Woodford; ‘ why, 
I have been listening for this hour for him. I never 
to surmise correctly who that guest is. It is Dr. | heard the bell ring.” 


**He came in at the back door, uncle, in order to 


you, only, I—{—I thought you mightn’t like it.” 

“Is that infernal woman from Keswick come?” 
Evy shook her head. “I know nothing about that, 
mutters to himself, as is the way with the self-willed | Uncle Ernest. 
Dr. Warton; she was very much mufiled up, but 
I think it was old Mrs. Ripson who keeps the post- 
fitness; but upon hearing a heavy step upon the | office.” 


« That’s well, Evy,” said her uncle, chucking the 
stern, as though the mistake in the cosmogony was | child under the chin. 
allthe women in this house put together, and the 
only one who ever tells me any good news. You are 
“Well, doctor, what is the bulletin? Are you to | very cold, child.” 
“Am I, uncle? I think I am a little frightened. 
Everything seems so strange; there is nobody in the 
kitchen, and Martha said Iam net, on any account, 
year passes into that painter fellow’s hands through | to go up stairs.” 
* Go into the dining-room, Evy; it’s warm there.” 
Mr. Woodford himself sought his study, and wrote 
a few words on a piece of paper which he folded care- 
fully up; then he went to the foot of the stairs 
St the other, with professional coolness. ‘ It is certainly | and called ** Martha, Martha!” 
“ Yes sir,” replied a voice so immediately, that it 
was evident it came from the landing outside Mrs. 
Woodford’s room, where, indeed, more than one of 
the female domestics were keeping her company. 
“Give this note to Dr. Warton, at once—imme- 
fidgets--that is, upon the first occasion. You become | diately.” 


“The door is locked, sir; nobody isto goin. Mrs, 
one or two become so hardened at last as to forecast | Ripson is there, sir, with the doctor.” 

** Knock at the door, and push the letter under,” 
replied her master, imperiously; “say it is for Dr. 
* You tok! me all that, doctor, the very last time I | Warton.” 

** Yes sir,” and the woman did as she was bid. 

Mr. Woodford returned to his study—a cold and 
cheerless place, where there was a solitary candle 
burning, but he. felt he could not go where any one 
could observe him; the presence of a child, even, 
a to be quite different from that of other hus-  wasnotto be borne. This is the feeling with must of 


** Wecan’t beall merchant-princes, Mr. Woodford.” 
“That is very true,” assented the bost, settling his 


his plans and projects. 


various contingencies. 


not two years ago. 


Presently, there were muffled sounds above 


d his ti 





Only there was a woman came with 


‘*You have more sense than 


and heir.” 


cheque: book. 


shall I give the woman?” 





sip of the servant-maids, 


thanks,” said he, ungraciously. 





head’s as black as your hat alread ‘ou see.” And 
If a boy was born, all would be well, and the bright- certainly the son Ar heir of the Black Squire was a 
est bit of color in the radiant picture which that cir- very dark child indeed. 
cumstance suggested to him was the communication ; 
of the event by letter to Mrs. Murpby, in return for 
that triumphant epistle which she had penned to him 


If a girl was born, this exquisite piece of retribution soe Gnd SiCey MAGS Se BS Dean wm Rae 
would have to be postponed indefinitely; although, Coe parma a be . > oe 
at the same time, Selina would be seriously disquiet- 00 depdongdh sr ocbemnonsed = Sauer ca an 
ed, for what had happened once might happen again, | , Li te to be k — oe ere ee 
and with a change of sex. There wes really no ex- eis dicta 
cuse now--whatever there might have been during 
the period of their separation--for his wishing that 
his wife was--well, not dead; nobody but a downright 
ruffian ever ventures to say to himself so much as x 
that—let us say, in heaven, 
say, now, for his desiring her removal from this wick- 
ed and troublesome world; but still, if things up | Use of Iodide of Potassium. 
stairs were not going on as they ought to do; if 
“anything was to happen” to Mra. Woodford (for 
that was the delicate phrase in which his mind sug- 
gested the calamity), why, then he was a free man, 
and might ‘‘ contract a new alliance.” 
Mr. Woodford reviewed these various possibilities 
very methodically, and looked them each steadily in 
the face as he sat at his desk. But while he was en- 
gaged upon the very last of them, picturing hi If | and 
in the matrimonial market for the second time, with 
a placard with £100000 upon it, hung round his 
neck, and half the young ladies in Great Britain 
eager to hang there (one at a time) also, he suddenly 
sprang to his feet, witb his face quite white, and lis- 
tened. Yes; he was right. 
wail; again and again it broke forth ; not a smothered 
cry, by any means, but a healthv protest against some 
ill which baby-flesh is heir to, and almost loud enough 
to suggest a misdirected pin. : 
Then once more silence; and then the doctor's 
voice at Mrs Wondford’s door, giving orders to some 
domestic. The woman actually brushed with her 
petticoats the study threshold on her way to the | effucts. 
kitchen, and yet Mr. Woodford did not dare step out 
and ask her, ‘Is it boy or girl?” although he well 
knew she possessed that priceless knowledge. Bad A Lobster at Dinner. 
as is suspense, still worse, for the moment, ia the 
news of disaster, just as the dentist's wrench is worse, | 0 the habits of this peculiar shell-fish: “A lobster is 
save time, I suppose. I would have come and told | while it lasts, than the long agony of toothache. A @ particular fellow in his food. I have been watching 
quarter of an hour more of dread uncertainty, and | 0¢ in my large marine aquarium. If a portion of 
then the doctor’s voice again, its deep notes, though food be thrown down to him, he immediately sets his 
hushed, contrasting strongly with the whispered gos- | ong horns at work to ascertain the whereabouts of 
“ Your mistress is not to, bis dinner. If he does not like it, he at once pushes 
be disturbed; let no one enter the room on any ac- | it away from him, with the attitude of an epicure 
count. Mrs. Ripson will ring for what she wants, | Who bids the waiter take away a plate of meat he 
Where is your master?” Then the heavy step de- | does not fancy. If the food is agreeable to him, he 
scending the stairs, and the firm fingers upon the | ™unches it up, moving his jaws in a peculiar way, 
hancile of ths door, and the large face with a cheerful | like ® weaver making a blanket. He tears his food 
smile upon it, which told his errand before his lips into large pieces, leaving the actual pounding to be 
could speak. “It is a boy, Mr. Woodford. Mother | done by the very peculiar internal teeth which are 
and child are both nicely. I wish you joy of your son found in thelining of thestomach. When the lobster 


«Thank you, Warton—thank you.” 


“ You owe something, I can tell you, to the woman towards him like a man suddenly closing his hand, 
who did come,” replied the doctor, gravely. ‘ Mrs. and flies backwards with a jerk, like an india-rubber 
Ripson’s own poor little grand-daughter, born bat | band snapped in half. He always goes into his cave 
yesterday, is lying dead at Ander Nook; but hearing tail foremost, and he takes the most wonderfully good 
Mrs. Woodford had no nurse, the ok! woman came | Sots at the entrance. I really think the lobster must 
hither, saying, that now she could be of no more ger- | bave an eye in his tail somewhere. Our pet lobster 
vice at the farm, she would help us in our strait.” 

“What! do babies die so suddenly as that?” cried | @Xposed to vulgar gaze, so the first night she was in 
Mr. Woodford, selfishly. ‘ Dear me, dear me! 


“Listen!” said the doctor, smiling, as another | fashion of the Romans when they took possession of 
sturdy cry broke fourth from the new arrival. 


* For though to the ear that’s nothing more 
Than an infant's squall, it is really the roar 


us in times of great anxiety and suspense; when the 
blow has fallen, companionship, sympathy, are wel- 
come; but while it is suspended over us, we crave to 
be alone. The Black Squire sat with his head buried ’ 
in his hands, at the same table on which he had ‘eu mast give the ot indya ten-geend mete.” 
written that last cruel letter to his nephew, and am 
where he had read the news of the boy’s daath, His tactantly, “ What an expensive laxury © bey te! 
remorse upon the former account, although poignant however,” observed the doctor, chuckling 
at the time, was already much blunted, and even his now, I dase say you would like te see your wif. - 
regret upon the latter was now perbaps about to be . : 
done away with. Upon the other hand, if his wife pretty well, isn’t she? Besides, I am not one of 
should present him with a daughter, and not a son, your sentimental folks, to van the risk of making a 
the gift would be, in his eyes, worse than valueless. person ill, or “throwing her back,” as you call it, 
Mr. Woodford did pot care for children for their own just for the sake of relieving peed feelings. I dais 
sake. Evy understood him, pleased him; he liked always put a check on them. But I think I should 
her, upon the whole, better than any other human rather like to see the—the boy.” 
being; but he did not want another girl in the house. 

Besides which, it was very unlikely that any other seemed in sucha man, but preceded, without remark 
would prove as tractable. Let us trust that Mr. | ni, nost up stairs, He knocbed softly ‘tin dome of 
Woortord’s hopes and fears were different from those a dressing-room thatcommunicated with Mrs. Wood- 
which agitate most husbands upon similar occasions. ford’s chamber, and from which the cries of the tee 
His heart was not heavy with the thought of the fant were still proceeding, ‘Come in at once—don't 
pain and peril of the companion of his happiest let there be a draft for a moment, Mr. Woodford.” 
hours, the solacer of his griefs, the sympathizer with-| me two entered the room. A sbapeless little pron 
mM F ve did not see before bim a ture, very purple at the extremities, was being slowly 
vision of bis future life, like a dark vista, through swathed in fine linen upon the lap of old Mrs. Ripson 
which one walks on and on alone, forever, and which ‘ 
cannot be shut out from the gaze. 
considerable, but not so absorbing but that it admitted . 

of calculation, of his forming schemes in case of pre rg tthe nn, Soe Mle’ Meg Ad 


His anxiety was 


There was no reason, I 


He had heard an infant’s | Small doses of the iodide were administered as a 4 


Perhaps Mr. ular hurry, he carries his great claws in front of him, 
Woodford aid not wish to let the doctor see how | Well away from the ground. He ‘walks’ upon the 
deeply he was moved—not to tears, indeed, but to little legs which are underneath his body, while he 
triuaph—for he turned away even while he took the | Keeps bis horns moving in front of his nose, like a 
other’s proffered hand, and began to write in his | blind man tapping the flags with his stick as he plods 
“Here is something better than along, led by bis dog; hence I conclude the lobster is | 
“ Here is your hun- | *bort-sighted. 
dred guineas, although, upon my life, I think I ought scuttles backwards on his little legs, which move with 
to make it pounds, on account of that woman Roberts, the rapidity of the legs of acentipele. If he does not { 
about whose coming you were so sure.” 





Of a fifty-thousand pounder; 
If Selina's son could know what she's done, 
It would make him cry, * Confound her!" 


“TI suppose I must,” returned Mr. Woodford, re- 


‘*It will cost somebody else more than it will you, 
“And 


“Thank you,” said Mr. Woodford, dryly; “she’s 


Dr. Warton started ; so strange to him such a desire 


** Don’t rise,” said the master of the house. 
“ Lor bless ye, I worn’t a-going to it,” replied the 


child, sir, and the very pictur of its father. Its little 





Shame is a feeling of profanation. Friendship, 











Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Professor Melsens, of Brussels, has published a 
book on the use of iodide of potassium in cases of 
poisoning through the skin by working with lead or 
mercury, or by the use of mercury asa medicine, 
The iodide—which is a very dangerous substance in 
inexperienced hands—acts on the metallic poison 
lodged in the body, dissolves and expels it with the 
fluid waste. As is well known, painters, and glaziers, 
positors are subject toa distressing malady 
produced by handling lead; and lace-dressers, who 












use carbonate of lead in powder, are also liable to its 
ill effects. One of the worst cases treated by Professor 
Melsens was that of-a lace-dresser, a woman hideously 
lean, paralyzed and stupid, and able only to lie down. 


beginning, and in five months the patient was cured; se 
could take long walks without fatigue, was cheerfal, ° \ 

and though still thin, was stout in comparison with 
her former condition. These are important particu- 
lars. At the same time, it must be clearly under- 
stood that the remedy is one that can be administered 
only by a person well acquainted with its nature and 





A writer in a foreign paper thus pleasantly refers 





goes out for a ‘constitutional,’ and is not in a partic- 


lf the least thing alarms him, he 


go fast enough in this way, he suddenly snaps his tail 


is not willing that the secrets of her toilet should be 


What | the tank she artfully collected cockle and oyster 











shells, and made a trench round herself, after the 


a hill-top. A branch of sea-weed forms a canopy over 
her head, and there she is at this minute, in a house 
of her own making, a regular ‘compound house- 
holder’ with no taxes to pay.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FALSE LAURENE. 


BY FRRDERIC R. MARVIN. 

They call thee proud and false, Laurene; 
They say mutation lies 

Behind those dark and witching orbs— 
Those fascinating eyes. 

They say thou smilest to deceive, 

And cunningly a web to weave 

Around the charmed one—then leave 
Him to despair. 


They say that thou art dead, Laurene, 
To everything but pride: 

That thou wilt fool, with words untrue, 
Who dare in thee confide. 

They say beneath the drifted snow, 

Regardless of the winds that blow, 

And days and nights that come and go, 
Sleeps one that loved— 


That loved, and was by thee deceived. 
Laurene, can this be so? 

They say thy lips did lure him on,— 
Then coldly answered, No. 

Away! 1 will not hear thy song. 

Unnumbered years, revolving long, 

Will not atone for that deep wreng, 
Laurene, Laurene. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A CRUISE WITH BELLAMY. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





Barcelona, Spain, 1755. 


“Carolina de Santara, wife of John Archer, born in 


“ Archer? Archer?” I mused, and thought of my 


** Yes, Benjamin,” said the old lady, “ you can see 
just bow it was done, no doubt; you have been there. 
However, at the very moment the song was ended, 
there sas acry of ‘Sail O! This caused some excite- 
ment, for vessels met less frequently then than now; 
but it was morning ere the stranger came alongside. 
She was a great ship, Jobn said, a double decker full 
of men. Presenily she fired a gun and ran up a 
wide, black flag. Then a stout-looking man on the 

quarter deck hailed John’s vessel, saying: 


** Back your maintopsail, let your ship lie to, 
For I have an order to send down by you.’ 


“T will not say, however that his hail was in 
rhyme, but it well preserved the spirit of this old 
couplet. 

“The stranger vessel was the Whidah frigate. 
John had heard of her, and knew that her comman- 
der, Captain Bellamy, was a famous and cruel pirate. 
The buccaneers ransacked the mercbantman from 
stem to stern, and having taken whatever they fan- 
cied, they forced John and one of his shipmates into 
their boat, carrying them on board the Whilah 
which had not a full complement. 

“*Now begone!’ cried Bellamy to Joln’s late 
commander. ‘Cross my path again with no money, 
and I'll harg you to the yardarm! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself Tell your owners to put 

aboard something in my line, something that I want; 

doubloons will do as well as anything,’ said the grim- 
humored rover. Then to his men he continued 
sharply: ‘ Fill away the maintepsail; I think we'll 


father?’ 


di-pense with the mass, Reverend Father Casca; no 
grace over such luck as this!’ Next he turned to bis 
new hands: ‘ Hey, there, you wild Yankees, lay hold 
of that mainbrace; you’re with old Bellamy, now; 
wont get any more pork and molasses; have the 
consolations of religion, though, wont they, holy 


old friend, Mrs. Ferguson, for Archer was ber maid- 
el name. 
The next headstone bore the name of Juhn Archer. 
“Mrs, Ferguson’s brother Juhn,” I mentally said. 
“This evening she is to relate his adventures with 
Captain Bellamy, and I will discover if there be nut 
some romance connected with such melouious sylla- 
bles, and their appearance in this weedy burial 
ground, where the very next name in the gloomy 
row, is ‘ Hagar, ye wite of Habakkuk Goodyear!’ ” 


“Then Jobn saw his beloved West India brig 
make sail for home; the dear old Moro Castle. He 
saw how mother was even then watching for the 
white sails in the bay. But the unhappy captain 


and crew-—small need of Bellamy’s threat to bang 
them, for no man saw them more. ‘The Lives of the 
Pirates’ will tell you ofa great gale which tossed the 
Whidab, and no doubt, in this gale, the Moro Castle 
went down; 80 that, after all, John’s life was saved 


his old enemies is but play. O that yonder ship 
were British!’ Poor John! I know how he must 
have felt. He thought of mother and me, waiting. 
waiting, waiting, and longed to be captured by some 
one to whom he could tell his story. The strange 
ship bore down upon the Whidah, black and threat- 
ening; but Bellamy laughed, for he now recognized 
the French rig, and felt assured of victory. John's 
heart sank at that mocking laugh. How erratic the 
whims of destiny! To think of a combatant praying 
for capture! 

‘Soon a heavy sheet of smoke rolled from one of 
the stranger’s guns, and as the report thundered 
along the deep, his ensign went up at the mizzen. 
John said that at this moment his heart seemed 
overflowing, for upon the broad, unf lding ensign, to 
use his own expression, glowed the cress of old 
Johnny Bull! Even Bellamy looked grave at this 
revelation, knowivg that he had now to encounter a 
foeman who would dispute the victory while a plank 
remained afloat. The man-of-war was a French 
built ship in possession of the English. 

“ At it they went, and thrice the pirate boarded, 
but was as often repulsed by the stubborn courage 
of his countrymen. Hotter and hotter grew the 
battle; four times was the Whidah struck between 
wind and water, and her rigging was dreadfully 

torn. Bellamy swore at his men though they fought 

desperately. 
“*Ourse you,’ said he, ‘for a parcel of lubbers. 

Remember that the gallows is at the muzzles of your 

guns! Youare firing right at execution, dock, and 

the Old Bailey! Make every shot tell, or you'll 
swing!’ 

“<* Arrah,’ muttered an Irishman, at John’s elbow, 
‘he’s a mighty sbpite agin the gallows, he has; I ex 


give it a divil of a shakin’.’ 

* Bat the Whidah was beaten. 
that she could set, she bore away and escaped; 
though John said the Englishman would have over- 
taken her, had not his ship, at a critical moment, 
failed in trying to go around. I forget how John 
expressed it.” 

** Missed stays,’”’ came from Uncle Barjamin. 
**O yes, that was it; missed stays, because the fore 
—well I declare—fore something—shect, I think, 
was shot away. Isn’t a sheet a sail?” 
‘*O no, Mrs. Ferguson, a sheet is a rope by which 


pict some day he’ll catch hold of it wid his neck and 


With all the sail 


‘For seven days thethree men wandered in the 
woods, often, however, discovering small pamy 8 
covered with green grass. Upon one of them tl ey 
startled a beautiful wild horse, white as snow, Jotn 
said he sprang up within twenty yards of them, 
stood for a moment still as marble, then, with mane 
and tail aloft, and looking as if his neck were indeed 
‘clotbed with thunder,’ he plunged into the green- 
wood shadows and disappeared. 

‘On the seventh day they reached the cabin of a 
planter, evidently a poor man, and a Spaniard.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Benjamin, “I have been at 
Jamaica, and can understand what manner of man 
he was; an honest Spaniard, with enough growing 
at his door tosupply the wants of nature, but a stran- 
ger to money ani to insincerity. Adwiral Penn won 
the island from Spain, in 1655, but many of the 
country people speak only Spanish.” 

“The Spaniard,’ continued Mrs. Fergus n, 
“seemed rejoiced to meet a fellow-country man in 
Father Casca, and when the latter spoke of the 
pirate ship his interest was deeply aroused. The 
holy father spoke of the capture of Bel del Mar, and 
the death of young Santara. The poor Spaniard 

listened with the dignity so natural to his race, then, 
as they stood under the great trees iu front of his 
cabin, he strode to and fro with a look of agony. 
Who was he? and what to him was Miguel? 

“** Holy father,’ he said, ‘you have sundered my 
last hope; for I had hoped, even in my wretchedness, 
hoped that he would come again; but now it is 
ended.’ Though his face was very pale, he was 
wonderfully calm.” 

“Which is only saying,” remarked Uncle Benja- 
min, “that he had in his veins the blocd of old 
Spain.” 

“Simpl, direct and martyr-like, though suffering 
terrible angnish, he forgot not that some explanation 
waa due to his gnests. Himself and family were in 
the Be) del Mar when the pirate threw his black 


shadow upon their path. Miguel bis son was seize? 
by the rover, and soon afrer. the Spanish ship was 
wrecked upon Jamaica. With the little property 
which had escaped the grasp of the rover and the 
ruin of shipwreck, he had determined to settle where 
he was. Senora Santara, bis wife, bad since died, 
and the only inhabitant of his cabin, save himself, 
was his daughter, Senorita Carolina. 


‘“ Atthis part of his story,” pursued Mrs. Fergu- 





unhewn stones. It was rough and bitter as the burs 
that fastened upon my pantaloons. 
things are burs, and how supernaturally sly, for who 
ever saw one while it was getting on him? 


This last was in perfcct keeping with briers and by 


What malicious 


Mrs. Ferguson had the previous evening related F 
the story of John’s lung absence from home, speak- 
ing incidentally of his capture by Bellamy the 
pirate: so wken Uncle Benjamin and myself had 
again taken up berths under her lee, as a sailor 
would say, I asked her about the names in the 
churchyard (a dreadful misnomer, by the way, for 
the church was half a mile off). 
“*O yes, the headstone has a hiatory,” she said, and 

then in a preparatory manner, continued: ‘* Brother 

John wasalways a favorite with the girls. There was 

Jennie Arnold who used to drop in quite often to see 

mother, as she said; a pretty girl, and I think John 

liked her too. She would come laughing and chat- 

ting at twilight, and be sure to forget the gathering 

dark until one could hardly see across the read. 
Then: she would say, ‘O mercy! I had no idea it was 
so late; but don’t trouble yourself, Juhn, 1 can go 
just as well!’ Jubn’s hat was always the answer, 
and she knew it would be. Then there was Julia 
Gifford, old Captain Gifford’s granddaughter, and 
Mary Brown, a blue-eyed girl. Long afterwards, 
Jobn said he remembered them as he uid the straw- 
berries and cowslips of some green pasture. But no 


Jubn’s; for certainly in life, and perhaps in death, 
the heart requires more than berries and flowers. 


Bellamy. 


* Yes, yes, that was it. 


** How often Jobn spoke of that gale. 
till sunrise, the pirate ship lay to, he said, under— 
under—let me see—a close something.” 
**Close-reefed maintopsail?” queried Uncle Ben- 
jamin. 


All night long she pitched 
and rolled, and Jobn said the great seas would tum- 
ble against the forecastle like a thousand ton of iron 
Two or three times they swept her fore and aft, and 
the pirates clung to the rigging; but she was a good 
sea-boat and finally rode it out. 
‘The crew were mostly English and Dutch; and 
there wasa prisoner on board whom Jobn discovered 
to be a Catholic priest. The book I have spoken of 
says, that Bellamy used to make him say mass at the 
mainmast, and Joln said this was true. 
felt, he could not help laughing to hear the pirate, a 
rough humorist, claim to be a second Henry VIIiI., 
the head of a ghurch, and dispute with the priest 
about the ‘ real presence.’ 
“ Away went the rover with poor John, ‘sailing, 
sailing, sailing,’ very much like a modern whaleman, 
only that the pirate wasa ‘fisher of men.’ After a 
time they took a Spanish ship, bound to Honduras, 
plundered and let her go. 
of hands, retained several of the Spunish crew, 
among them one to whom John soon became greatly 
attached. His name was Miguel de Santara. He 
one of the numes | have mentioned is engraved beside seemed distressed at his situation, yet some happy 

pcircumstance amid his misfortunes evidently gave 
him wuch relief. His ship was far away, bis money 
and hiuself in the hands of the pirate, yet there was 


Sad as 


But Bellamy, still short 


From sunset 


in which he sailed. How litule we drean-ed of th 
scenes enacting upon the great ocean. But when hb 


walnut fire and listen to his story. 


* As I have befure related, we had given up John 
for dead, because we heard nothing from the vessel 

7 4 eee ss @obn and the Spaniard swung their hammocks s 
by side, and often talked of their homes while the 


pirates slept. Home was near to each, though one 
the ‘Padre Casca read above his rest the beautiful 


services of the holy Catholic church. Among the 
great trees they laid him asleep, with the rude bne- 
caneers standing around, and the Whidah lying in 


came home, it was delightful to sit by the bright 
I cannot tell it 
as he did; his thousand little details made the nar- 
ration full of life, s0 that I almost fclt the roll of the 


e 
e 
recalled the orange groves of Spain and the other 
bleak shores of Narragansett. 


a comforting remeribrance of something not lost. 


“At length, one day when Bellamy was walking 
the quarter deck in hia calico shirt and wide panta- 


the sail is managed. Probably, the ship having the 
fure-sheet cut away while paying off, came up in the 
wind again.” 
Mrs. Ferguson said, “no doubt,” yet was evi- 
dently little wiser for the explanation. 
“ The young Spaniard,” she continued, ‘‘ had been 
mortally wourded, in tbe act of saving Bellamy’s 
lite, ard even the villanous pirate was not wholly 
insensible to gratitude. 


a Bupply of water, 


ship. 
‘**My mother and sister,’ said the Spaniard, “ wil 


were saved. My father was also on board, for w 
were all emigrating to Honduras, but I, beirg 
failor, was working my passage as one of the crew.’ 
* John’s heart ached for the dying youth, buta 


passed away, his eyes closing upon the picture of b 
mother and the simple crucifix of Father Casca. 1 


ocean: 
“* But on the windy sea-heach, 
At the ending of the land, 

All on the surfy sea-beach, 
Deep down into the sand.’ 


ide 


It was the wish of S:ntara 
that be might be buried upon the land, and the 
rough buccaneer promised that if possible, it should 
be done. The Whidak needed repairs, ard her crew 
Down throngh the Windward 
Passage, between Cuba and Hispanicla, she was 
headed for Jamaica; and while the life of poor 
be | Santara ebbed away Jubn did all that he coubl to 
wake his pillow easy in the uncomfortably rolling 


never see me again; butit might have been worse. 
And now I will tell you a secret; they were with me 
on board the Bel del Mar, «hen sbe was taken by 
Bellamy. I hid them from the pirates, and they 


in vain, for the day the Whidah made the land he 


«ecordance with his wishes, he was not buried in the 


son, “Juhn always besitated. He would insert a 
line of stars, a8 the printers do, and try to change the 
subject. I could learn only that he spoke with the 
Spanish girl, that she wept bitterly, and thanked 
him for his kindness to her broth ‘tr, Ant once, be 
said, she appea: ed soothed when he told ber in what 
a sweet spot poor Miguel rested, vith the sunbeams 
through the leaves, ‘casting a dim, religious light;’ 
bow the blessed padre ha! read the prayers of holy 
church, and the Whidah had poured a solemn re- 
quiem from her guns. 
“John came hom:, as I have before told you. 
Stized by a press-gang near the dwelling of Santara, 
sent on board the Jersey, seventy-four (the same 
Jersey afterward a prison ship at New York), and 
finally transferred to the Gaspee, he reached us at 
last. How pleasant to see him once more at bis old 
occupations. The girls he hal known in boyhood 
1} came in from neighborly kindness to shake bands 
with bim, but nothing changes a boy like going to 
sea, and their demure looks showe:! them disap- 
pointed in his appearance. Though Jenny Arnold, 
as of old, forgot that the dusk was thickening, and 
e| John attenued her hove, ler langh as she left our 
a | door bad lost its easy freshness, as if she half imag- 
ined him to be some one else. 
3 * Thus passed a year, with little to break our quiet. 
We talked of the Gaspee’s burning, till the sulject 
is | grew stale. Sometimes John discoursed of Bsllamy, 
nj and wondered if he still haunted the deep! ‘ Poor 
Padre Vasca,’ said he, ‘it was too bad to make him 





say raass at the mainmast!’ I believe John liked 


the padre better for his being a Spaniard; fur ever 
since his return home he had shown a romantic par- 
tiality tor proud and ancient Spain. Even oli Don 
Cisneros, the rich miser of the neighboring town, who 
when a boy had somehow drifted from Cadiz to 
Florida, and thence to sterile New England, and of 
whow it might have been truly said that ‘none did 
love him,’ assumed a@ novel interest in John’s eyes. 
When the old man passed away, 





sea-beaten ship.” 
Uncle Benjamin was all attention; he moved more 
squarely in front of the old lady, anarm of his rock- 
ing-chair dropping off as he did s0; but he replaved 
it, saying nothing; Mrs. Ferguson remarking, 
“never mind, Benjamin, you did not break it; I bave 
tried to fix it with tack nails, but it will come off.” 
* Jobn wus taken cft Fiorica, if I recollect,” said 
uncle. 
“Yes,” replied Mrs, Ferguson, “ he said they had 
been out about three days, when, to use his own 
expression, they ‘ raised’ the Whidah.” 
* Ah, yes,” said uncle, ** and a very usual expres- 
sion, too, on shipbowid; sailors speak of the thing as 
it looks.” 
“It was after supper,” continued the narrator, 
“and having nothing else todo, the men were singing 
songs. Jvbn lay on a cask of molasses, listening to 
the salt water melodies of Od England, and watch- 
ing the new moon that bung just above the trees 
of Florida. At last some one sang «4 doggerel about 
pirates, recounting the escape of a ne:chantman 
from a buccaneer: 
“* She chased us six glasses, six glasses or more, 


When she brailed up her mizzen, and from us she bore.’ "’ 


“That means,” said uncle, ‘that she hauled up 


loons, every inch a British tar, and Juhn was assist- 
ing his young Spanish messmate in serving—seems 
to me he said, ‘serving’—the mainstay, or some- 
thing—” 
* Certainly,” said Uncle Benjamin, “‘ serving it, to 
keep it from chafing where it passes the foremast. 
To ‘serve’ a rope is to wind spunyarn compactly 
around it until the rope itself is hidden, and the 
yarn (not stocking yarn, however,) takes the wear 
and tear.”’ 
“Dear me, how can you remember? Well, Jobn 
was passing the ball, I thiuk he said, for his ship- 
mate—” 


astic uncle. 


*Sail OY 
man, but it proved a man-of-war. 


mans.’ 


as fast as they fall in with him. 


* Yes, and the other made a lever of his marlin- 
spike to draw the ‘seizing’ taut,” said my enthasi- 


“No doubt, no doubt, you know, Benjimin; but 
just while they were doing this, a man aloft sang out, 
At first they thought it another merchant- 
Some pronounced | jungle of cane they reached a considerable distance 
it Spanish and others French, and a Hollander on 
board said, ‘Ish pet you von dollar she ish Dush- 


*-O,’ thought Jobn, ‘that she were English! | far. 
But Bellamy will whip these French or Spanish ships 
Ile has been to sea 


plain sight, her tall spars dusky against the sunset 
tky, and the black flag drooping at half mast. Then 
Bellamy raised his broad sombrero, and at the signal 
the guns of the great ship thundered a farewell to 
the dead. 
*“* Requiescat in pace,’ murmured Padre Casca, 
and John thought what a blessed mother is that 
holy church which goes with her children to the 
gates of death, and makes sweet their sleep with her 
benediction. 
“The next day they took in water; rolling huge 
casks up the beach, and filling them from a spring 
so pure that Ponce de Leon might have wistaken it 
for the fountain of youth. 

* Bellamy did not closely watch his ‘ forced men,’ 
as the wildness of the country seemed a barrier to 
escape. But Jobn with his American shipmate, 
together with Father Casca, determined to accept the 
hazard. Passing, as if from curiosity, behind a s:vall 


trom the pirates, before their intention was sus- 
pected: then, as a shout announced discovery, they 
bounded away. The pursuit was neither fast nor 
The pirates dreaded the wild hogs abounding 
in the woods, and besides they were duck-legged 
sailors, who could better have run had the ground 


“*They went and told the sexton 
And the sexton tolled the bell,’ 


which would not have happened had he been poor. 
We heard faintly the solemn strokes, and counted 
eighty-two; and father said old Mr. Cisneros was 


dead. You may smile at the idea of people’s going 
six miles to attend the funeral of a stranger, but we 
did, and so did most of our neighbors. A long line 
of men and women on horseback followed the hearse, 
for a covered carriage was not often seen in those 
days. 
“‘The exercises had been in a tongue to us un- 
kuown, and there had been beautiful tapers by the 
cv ffin, and a cruss on the breast of the dead. Until 
that day, I bad witnessed nothing but deformity in 
the presence of death, but here was beauty and 
sublimity; and, like all sublime things, it was very 
simp'e. 

“Through all the service, I had observed almost a 
startled look upon J .hn’s face, and at the first 
opportunity, pointing towards the priest, he whis- 
pered, ‘ Father, fatber, it is Padre Casca!’ But awid 
the many people remaining after the ceremony to 
converse with the polished clergyman, John felt not 

















her spauker and kept off the wind.” 


with Dancan and Hawke, and to him a fight with 


risen and fallen like the sea. 


the cnfidence to scek an interview, and resolved to 
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defer it until morning. That morning, however, 

Father Casca departed for Montreal, and Jobn re- 

turned from his journey to town, meeting me at the 

door. Far down the bay was a ship under sail, a 

spectacle so unusual in our waters, that I pointed it 

out to him and mother. Providence had then nota 
single East Indiaman, and what could the stranger 
be but a British man-ot-war? 

‘I remember how the dark, embattled hull came 
nearer and nearer, with all its towering sails. Then 
John, whose cli enthutiasm would still revive at 
sight of a ship exclaimed, ‘There, hehauls up his 
royals! Now he lets go his topgallantsheets! Hallvo, 
tbere go his topsails: now, ay boys, to your bunt- 
lines aud bowlines!’ ” . 

“Ham!” muttered Uncle Benjamin, apparently to 
himself, ‘‘ memory net so ba‘, after all.”’ 

“Well, well,” said the old lady, “I remember 
Jobn’s language, because that was an exciting mo- 
ment; but still,-I have alwavs thought a sheet a sail. 
Then the ship came to anchor, and all the yards 
were fullofmen. I saw them reach down and tug 
at the heavy canvas. It was not till she had an- 
chored that we saw her flag, because it was hidden 
by the sails. I did not know its nationality, for it 
was not scarlet like the English, nor white like the 
ensign of the Bourbons; but John instantly pro- 
nounced it Dutch. 

“Twas then but twelve years old, it was in ’73, 
but I had read of the Tromp and de Ruyter, and the 
Dutch flag at our doors was therefore an object of 
vast interest. Then what a stately ship it was, 
though she looked rusty and weather-beaten. 

“Day after day she lay there, and our neighbors 
would question each other as to the import of her 
visit. At times, but not often, a boat might be seen 
going from her or returning. It contained only her 
own men, for we learned that the surly Dutch cap- 
tain would not allow curious visitors on board. A 
month elapsed, and still the ship occupied her old 
anchorage. 

“One day, John came home in a state of great 
excitement. He had seen Senor Santara, the very 
man whose hospitalities he had shared at Jamaica. 
The Spaniard and bis daughter were in town. They 
had left their tropic heme at the request of Senor 
Cianeros, and had arrived to fiud him dead. His 
nearest relative was Santara, and to him had the 
old man left the gold into which most of his property 
bad been converted The vessel which brought 
them from Jamaica, spriuging aleak, had sunk in 
the Gulf-stream, and they were rescued by the Dutch 
frigate which had lrought them hither. In three 
days they would take leave of our shores. 

* John was in agony, I do not doubt. Carolina 
Santara so near and yet s0 unattairable! He bad 
seen her, yet had no opportunity to converse with 
her alone. Poor John! poor Carolina! I am old 
now, Benjamin, but frow what I have observed of 
life, I believe that he whom sorrow does not kill 
young, it will never kill. 

* Destiny, however, works with strange instru- 
ments. Our apple orchard was very prolific, and the 
green and yellow billows of fruit could be seen from 
the ship. We had gathered a portion of the crop, 
and the cider press was in full operation. At sanset, 
on the day last mentioned, a boat’s crew came from 
the frigate. The officer in command was a burly, 
fi rid-taced man, of hard and reckless expression. 
His men were short, square built, and dressed in 
dingy red shirts and duck trousers. They came 
rolling along together in a queer luoking squad, talk- 
ing very bad English. If one of them, h »wever, said 
anything peculiarly outlandish, be would laugh as 
if not insensible to bis own lingual deticiencies; and 
once, when one of our hired men addressed a round 
little sailor rather suddenly, he answered in just as 
good English as I am speaking now. 

“You shall findt some goot English mit my 
crews,’ said the commander in explanation, looking 
rather savagely at the man who bad spoken with 
such purity, ‘dey-beesh all goot men, dese English, 
dat ish nice!’ 

“© After bargaining for apples and cider to a large 
amount they went away. No sooner were they gone 
than John made his appearance. Unseen, he had 
been within twenty feet of them. 

* * Father,’ he said, ‘do not tell mother; she would 
be frightened to death. You have been trading 
with Captain Bellawy. I kvow every one of those 
men; can call them by name. I must go to Provi- 
dence at once. Villain! he has picked ap Senor 
Santara at sea, and hearing of the hundred thousand 
doilars, thinks he will just stop and take it along. 
So he has passed himself as a Datchman; his tirst 
lieutenant is of that nation, and, I suppose, is at 
present acting commander. Besides, Mr. Santara 
does not know Datch from English. Here Shooting 
Star,’ he added, to the old Narragansett, whom the 
smell of new cider had drawn to the house, ‘ you are 
justin time. Wait a moment till I pen a line or 
two, then take the note to Newport. The Severn 
frigate arrived there yesterday. You must see Cap- 
tain Maynard and give him what I write.’ 

“*Ugh, Shooting Star go,’ said the Indian, ‘ but 
suppose English captain catch him? Suppose re- 
mwember Gaspee?’ But he went, and John went 
als», though in the opposite direction. 

“Next morning an attempt was made to entice 
Bellamy on shore, but the shrewd rover, perhaps 
put upon his guard by some one appointed to watch 
the land-lubbers, refused to leave thesbip. Shooting 
Star had delivered John’s note to Captain Maynard, 
and all the morning we watcbed for the Mnglish 
frigate. At last we saw her coming, the stout ship- 
of-war. She was in thé east passage, her broad 
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spread canvas sweeping past the high knolls of 
Prudence Island, She carried forty guns. Bellamy 
had but twenty-eight, as John said—twenty on his 
gun-deck, fur on his quarter-deck, and a like num- 
ber on the torecastle, 

“The pirates had taken the alarm, and the sbrill 
voice of a whistle was answered by another and a 
different sound. ‘There it goes,’ said John, and he 
spoke of something connected with the windlass.” 

“Was it the sound of the pall?”-asked Uncle 
Benjamin. 

“Pall? O yes, that was it. ‘There goes the 
wind!ass-pall,’ said Juhn, ‘see how they pile up 
there forward.’ 

“T heard it plainly. ‘ Ricker-nicker-rack, ricker- 
nicker-rack,’ suort and quick it went. There was 
another whistle, and the topsails fell trom the yards. 
‘Now boys,’ cried John, ‘sheet home and hoist 
away!’ He seemed to forget that be was not on 
board the ship, and that she was a pirate. Well, 
they did sheet home. How quickly it was done; 
and then John exclaimed, ‘There she goes. there 
ehe pays off, there the jib and the staysail fill away! 
His foretopsail has got the wind; that’s it, brace 
sharp up; there his main and mizzen take the breeze! 
Now he hauls aft his spanker sheet. He's gathering 
way like arace horse!’ ” 

“Hum!” from Uncle Benjamin, again; “talk of 
memory!” 

“*O the dreadful pirate!’ cried old Captain Gif- 
ford’s wife, ‘1 hope be wont scare away the good 
English frigate!’ 

“IT never heard John swear before or since, 
‘Scare!’ he exclaimed, ‘scare the devil! I guess you 
never fuught an English man-of-war!’ But he 
spoke very low. 

* Only once before had our neighborhood known 
such excitement. All were confident of the pirate’s 
capture, save old Captain Gifford, who knew the bay, 
and Jobn, who remembered how Bellamy could fight. 

 ¢ Don’t you see,’ said the captain, ‘that the pirate 
is putting middle-ground shoals between herself and 
the Englishman? and, unless the wind heads him 
off, he’ll go out the west passage.’ 

“It waseven so. While the English frigate shot 
past the eastern point of Prudence, the Whidah bore 
straight up to the west of Patience, and ere the 
Englishman could follow, he must make the circait 
of Midile Ground to the north of those islands. 
Tu doing this his keel struck the bottom. Meantime, 
the Whidah, under royals and skysails, went sweep- 
ing down the west passage; and soon the light 
keeper at Beaver Tail saw a tall ship standing out to 
sea, pitching in the long swells of ocean, like a child’s 
rocking horse. Bellamy bad escaped. Perhaps he 
mentally said to his pursuer: 

**T'll back my maintopsail, my ship shall lie to, 

But shall be in some harbor, not alongside of you.’ 

“Senor Santara never returned to Jamaica. He 
was aware that but for Jobn’s discovery of the cat 
in the meal, it would have fared ill with hin:self, ‘ bis 
daughter and his ducats,’ and like a wise and good 
man, he acted accordingly. Hence, the solemn scene 
upon the beach of Jamaica, and the funeral nearer 
bone of Don Cisneros, were not the only occasions 
upon which John saw the good Padre Casca with 
the Latin book in bis hand. Once more the voice of 
the pricst fell soft in holy service, but it was a ser- 
vice of ditferent import; and hence. you have read 
upon the headstone, ‘Carolina de Santara, wife of 
John Archer, born in Barcelona, Spain, 1755.’ ” 





SENTIMENT AND FACT. 


Miss Goodman tells how the English Sisters of 
Mercy observed a Rom ish chaplain, for some montbs, 
tu pass away the time in tending a pet lamb, which 
he led about by a scarlet string, and how, in the 
early morning, he might be seen gathering the rose- 
leaves with the dew yet upon them, as a breakfast 
fur the gentle creature. They were quite concerned, 
one merning, at seeing the priest about to take his 
walk unacc mpanied by his favorite, and passed in 
haste across the hall to inquire for it; to their great 
grief he informed them that the lamb was killed. 
They waited fur the particulars of its untimely fate, 
concluding the savage dogs to be guilty; but the 
most unromantic father went on to say, “I found it 
in excellent condition; feeding an animal on rose- 
leaves certainly improves the meat.” ‘ Think,” says 
Dr. Boyd of St. Andrews, ‘“‘of the great author, 
walking in the sumwmer fields, and saying to bis wife, 
as he looked at the frisky lambs, that they seem-d so 
innocent and happy, he did not wonder that in all 
ages the lamb had been taken as an emblem of hap- 
piness and innocence: Think of the revulsion in bis 
mind when the thoughtful lady replied, after some 
reflection, ‘ Yes, lamb is very nice, especially with 
mint sauce!’” 





RESPECT TO THE SEX. 

It should be the boast of every man that he had 
never put modesty to the blush, nor encouraged 
immodesty to remove her mask. But we fear there 
is far too little chivalry in the present day. If young 
men do not chuck their partners under the chin, 
they are often guilty of pressing their Lands when 
the dance affords an opportunity. There is a calm 
dignity with which to show the offence has been 
noticed, but if a lady condescends to reprove it in 
words, she forces the culprit to defend himself, and 
often ends in making the breach worse. On the 
other hand, let a woman once overlook the slightest 
familiarity, and fai] toshow her surprise in her man- 
ner, aud she can never be certain that it will not be 





repeated. 
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Wrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. | 





THE LAST LECTURE. 
MRS. CAUDLE HAS TAKEN COLD: THE TRAGEDY OF 
THIN SHOES, 


“T’'m not going to contradict you, Caudle; you may 
say what you like—but I think I ought to know my 
own feelings better than you. I don’t wish to up- 
braid you neither; I’m too fll for that; but it’s not 
getting wet in thin shoes—O no! it’s my mind, Cau- 
dle, my mind, that’s killing me. O yes! gruel, indeed 
—you think gruel will curea woman of anything; 
an! you know, too, how I hate it. Gruel can’t reach 
what I suffer; but, of course, nobody is ill but your- 
self. Well, I—I ditn’t mean to say that; but when 
you talk in that way about thin shoes, a woman says, 
of course, what she doesn’t mean; she can’t help it. 
You’ve always gone on about my shoes; when I think 
I’m the fittest judge of what becomes me best. I 
dare say—’twould be all the same to you if I put on 
plowman’s boots; but I’m not: going to make a figure 
of my feet, I can tell you. I’ve never got cold with 
the shoes I’ve worn yet, and ’tisn’t likely I should 
begin now. 

“No, Caudle; I wouldn’t wish to say anything to 
accuse you; no, goodness knows, I wouldn’t make 
you uncomfortable for the world—but the cold I’ve 
got, I got ten years ago. I have never said anything 
about it—but it has never lefi me. Yes; ten years 
ago the day before yesterday. How can I recollect it ? 
O, very well; women remember things you never 
think of: poor souls! they’ve good cause to do so. 
Ten years ago, I was sitting up for you—there now, 
I’m not going to say anything to vex you, only do let 
me speak; ten years ago, I was waiting fur you, and 
I fell asleep, and tbe tire went out, and when I 
woke I found I was sitting right in the draught of the 
keyhole. That was my death, Caudle, though don’t 
let that make you uneasy, love; fur I don’t think you 
meant to do it. 

“Ha! it’s all very well for you to call it nonsense; 
and to lay your itl conduct upon my shoes. That’s 
like a man, exactly! There never was a man yet 
that killed his wife, who couldn’t give a good reason 
fur it. No; 1 don’t mean to say that you've killed 
me; quite the reverse; still, there’s never been a day 
that I haven’t felt that keyhole. What? Why wont 
Thave a doctor? Wuat's the use of a doctor? Why 
sbould 1 put you to expense? Besides, I dare say 
you'll do very well without me, Caudle; yes, afler a 
very little time, you wont miss me much—no man 
ever does, 

os Peggy tells me, Miss Prettyman called to-day. 
What of it? Nothing, of course. Yes; I know she 
heard I was ill,and that’s why shecime. A little in- 
decent, 1 think, Mr. Caulle; she might wait; I 
shan’t be in her way long; she may soon have the 
key of the caddy, now. 

“Ha! Mr. Caudle, what’s the use of your calling 
me your dearest soul now? Well, I do believe you. 
{dare say you do mean it; thatis, [hope you do. 
Nevertheless, you can’t expect I can lie quiet in this 
bed, and think of that young wcmin—not, indeed, 
that she’s near so young as she gives herself out. I 
bear no malice toward her, Caudle—not tho least. 
Still, I don’t think I could lie in peace in my grave 
if-—well; I wont say anything more about her; but 
you know what I mean. 

“T think dear mother would keep house beauti- 
fully for you, when I’m gone. Well, love, I wont 
talk in that way if yoa desire it. Still, | know I’ve 
a dreadful cold; though I wont allow it for a minute 
to be the shoes—certainly not. I never would wear 
’em thick, and you know it, and they never gave me 
cold yet. ‘No, dearest Caudle, it’s ten years ago 
that did it; not that I’ say asyllable of the mat- 
ter to hurt you. I’d die first. 

‘Mother, you see, knows all your little ways; and 
you wouldn’t get another wife tu study you and pet 
you up as I’ve done—a second wite never dves; it 
isn’t likely she should. And after all, we’ve been 
very happy. It hasn’t been my fault, if we’ve ever 
had a word or two, fur you couldn’t help now and 
then being aggravating; nobody can help their tem- 
pers always—especially men. Still we’ve been very 
happy—haven’t we, Caudle? 5 

**Good-night. Yes—tbis cold does tear me to 
pieces; but for all that, it isn’t the shoes. God bless 
you, Caudle; no—it’s not the shoes. I wont say it’s 
the keyhole; but again I say, it’s not the shoes.” 


PASSION NOT LOVE. 


Woe to the man who is loved with the passion that 
has neither tenderness nor affection to suften it! who 
is loved not for his own sake, but for the selfish sake 
of the woman who is mated with him! The opposite 
of that love is hate. The serpent hatched from the 
Egyptian warmth of that sterile soil is vengeance. 
Pity and regret, and the sad, quiet partings of a 
humbled heart, the unutterable and fiery sense of 
wrong quenched and conquered by a flood of better 
and holier feelings, all these things are unknown to 
such women. Their in pulse is to slay Jason’s chil- 
dren to punish Jason. They fulfil the scriptural mal- 
ediction, which says: ‘‘Carsed be their anger, 
fur it was fierce; and their wrath, for it was cruel.” 








‘1 don’t miss my church as much as you suppose,” 
said a lady to ber minister, who called on her during 
her illness; * for I make Betsey sit at the window as 
soon as the bells begin to chime, and she tells me 
who are going to church, and whetler they have got 
on anything new.” 








FEMALE CLERKS. 


A correspondent in Europe gives the following 
account of the general employment of famales: The 
women do nearly all the trading in Ireland. At our 
hotel a woman shows you to your room, you pay 
‘your bill toa woman, and you are politely bowed out 
of the hotel by the housekeeper. It is rare to finda 
retail store in Cork where a female is not seen behind 
the counter. Weare told that the same thing pre- 
vails throughout all the British Provinces. The 
reason given for employing them is that their follies 
are not only less numerous, but much lower priced. 
Females may sport fifty dollar mantles, but they 
never go on fifty dollar ‘‘ busts.” Females never 
spend a whole week’s wages on billiard tables. Girls 
never “ put the party through,” kick up a row, and 
get dragged to the station-house. Fast horses they 
also avoid, and roulette tables and game cocks. Who 
ever saw a female hanging round a gambling table, 
or betting her last five dollars that she can tell 
where the “little joker” is? Who ever saw a female 
clerk, after the store was shut, rambling up Broad- 
way, “raising thunder ” and breaking things? Who 
ever saw arespectable girl knocking over dry goods 
boxes, and standing ‘‘M. P’s” on their heads? No 
one; and yet respectable young men do these things 
nightly. When was a female clerk ever arrested for 
having a ‘suspicious character” locked up in the 
store with her after midnight? In view of all these 
facts, is it any wonder that the merchants on this 
side run to female clerks? 


A RAT SHOW IN PARIS. 

A Paris correspondent writes 9s follows: Last 
Sunday was celebrated the close of the fair of St. 
Cloud. The most popular of the shows of the season 
undoubtedly has been /’homme aux rats, well-known 
to the inhabitants of the Quartier Mont Parnasse, 
where he has held his headquarters for the last thirty 
years. 

The name of this Rarey of the rat race is Antoine 
Leonard. If the former succeed in breaking in the 
worst-tempered brute ever created, Leonard in three 
weeks certainly accomplishes the difficult task of in- 
culcating habits of obedience in the biggest rats that 
ever ran. His favorite scenes of action are some cross 
alleys in the 14th and 15th arrondissement. 

His sole theatre is a sort of perch which he sticks 
into the ground, and then he takes his corps de ballet 
out of his pocket. At bis word of command the rats 
run up and down the perch, hang on three legs, then 
on two, stand on their head, and in fact go through a 
series of gymnastic exercises that would put Blondin 
himself to the blush, His crack actor is a gray rat 
he has had in his troupe for eleven years. The old 
fellow not only obeys Leonard, but is personally 
attached to him. Itis a most curious sight to see 
Leonard put him on the ground, and then walk 
away. Tbe creature runs after him and invariably 
catches him, however many turns he may make tu 
avoid him. An Englisbman offered 50fr. for him 
about two years ago, but Leonard would not separate 
from his old and attached friend. 








A CAMEL’S REVENGE. 

A lad about fourteen} { conducted a large camel, 
laden with wood from one village to another, at half 
an hour's distance or so, As the animal loitered or 
turned out of the way its conductor struck it repeat- 
edly, and Larder than it seems to have thought he 
had a right to do. But not finding the occasion 
favorable for taking immediate quits, it bided its 
time; nor was that time long coming. A few days 
later, the lad had to reconduct the beast, but un- 
laden, to his own village. When they were about 
half way on the road, and at some distance from any 
habitation, the camel suddenly stopped, looked de- 
liberately round in every direction to assure himself 
that no one was within sight, and, finding the road 
far and near clear of passers-';, made a step forward, 
seized the unlucky boy’s head in his monstrous 
mouth, and lifting him up in the air, flang him down 
again on the earth, with the upper part of his skull 
completely torn off, and his brains scattered on the 
ground. Having thus satisfied its revenge, the brute 
quietly resumed its pace towards the village, as 
though nothing were the matter, till some men, who 
had observed the whole, though at too great a dis- 
tance to be able to afford timely help, came up and 
killed it. 





THE GARDEN. 

The garden, under the charge of the lady of 
the household, should be a sort of ‘ model farm,” 
a sample of ‘high farming,” which might tempt 
the lord of the manor into better methods of 
culture by the force of example on a small scale. 
However timid we may be of expenditures so large as 
would be required to manure aud cultivate in the 
best manner the broad acres of ine farm, there can 
be no such excuse for the garden. The difficulty 
here is that the liege lord is somewhat too stingy of 
the help absolutely necessary, and thinking the gar- 
den of * no account” in comparison of his more ex- 
tended operations, leaves his lady to help herself as 
best she may. We enter our protest against a policy 
80 unwise, and insist upon all needful aid in this 
departwent. 





— 
At midnight the blue sky bends over us, dewy and 


sott, and radiant with innumerable stars, like the in- 
verte! bell of some greai blue flower, sprinkled with 





golden dust and breathing fragrance. 
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SOOO SOOO 
8T. STEPHEN’S CROWN. 

An engraving representing this diadem, deemed 
sacred by the Magyars, appears in Ballou’s Maga- 

zine for December. With it the Hungarian kings 
have been crowned for centuries, and none were 
deemed properly inaugurated without this addition 
to the pageant. Francis Joseph, the Emperor of 
Austria, was recently crowned with it at Pesth, 
uniting the crowns of Austria and Hungary. 

In early times, when the approval of the pope or 
emperor was regarded as essential before any prince 
could take upon himeelf the title of king, ambassa- 
dors came to Rome from Poland, to Pope Sylvester 
II., soliciting a crown for their duke, which bis holi- 
ness provided. It was made of the best red gold, 
hemispherical in form, surmounted by a latin cross, 
and richly adorned with precious stones and en- 
amelled figures of saints and martyrs. But Poland 
was disappointed, for the pope had a dream in which 
an angel appeared to him, and told him not to give 
the crown to Poland, for messengers were on their 
way from Stephen, the young king of Hungary, also 
asking for a crown, and he must give it to him; that 
young prince had been converted to Christianity, and 
should be the first Hungarian king. His messengers 
arriving the next day, they received the crown, and 
the Polanders went back empty-handed. The pope 
also sent with the crown the patriarchal or apostolic 
cross, as arecugnition of Stephen’s missionary labors, 
and as an acknowledgment that the king of Hun- 
gary was to be the ecclesiastical head of bis church. 
The crown has ever been called St. Stephen’s, the 
Szent Korona. or holy crown of Hungary. 

This was in the year 1000. and from that time no 
monarch has been reckoned truly the king of Hun- 
gary till St. Stephen’s crown has been placed upon 
his head. But the crown as it now is, was not com- 
pleted till nearly the end of the eleventh century, 
when Duke Giza, king of Hungary, received from 
Michael Dukas, Emperor of Byzantine, a circlet 
made of a mixture of zinc and gold, set with a large 
emerald, pearls and diamonds, and bearing the fig- 
ures of the archangels Michael and Gabriel, and the 
martyrs George and Demetrius. This was united to 
the Roman crown, and forms the crown as it is at 
present, but the jewels and figures adorning the 
border of the original crown are almost hidden by 
the Greek circlet. 

On the extinction of the royal male line of the 
house of Arpad, the legitimate succession in Hun- 
gary, the vicissitudes of the crown began. Wences- 
las of Bohemia was the choice of the Diet, and was 
crowned with the precious diadem, but the pope 
opposed, and being likely to succeed, Wenceslas took 
the crown to Hungary. Otto was made king on 
condition that he would recover the crown, which 
he did, transporting it from Bohemia, in a cask be- 
hind a wagon, to Buda, where he was crowned. He 
and his crown were taken prisoner by the Vajda of 
Transylvania, whose daughter Otto loved, while on a 
visit, and was released on condition that he should 
abdicate and go to Bavaria. The Magyars would 
not accept Charles Robert for their king, whom the 
pope favored, but at last he triumphed, and received 
the magic crown During his and several succeed- 
ing reigns the crown remained at peace. 

In 1439, King Albert died, and was succeeled by 
his wife Elizabeth, whom tbe ungallant Magyars did 
not favor as ruler, and insisted she should marry 
again. This she consented to, but giving birth toa 
son before the bridegroom—Vladislaus «of Poland—ar- 
rive!, she caused him to becrowned. With the help 
of one of her ladies, Heleu Kottaner, she stole the 
crown, fied with it, sewn in a cushion, across the 
frozen Danube, and tuok refuge in Germany. Vla- 
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dislaus, when coming to be crowned, could not find 
the missing diadem, and they were compelled to 
substitute a crown taken from the tomb of St. 
Stephen. Elizabeth, being hard pressed for funds 
to battle for her son’s right, pawned the crown to the 
Ewperor Frederick, for 2800 Hungarian ducats, dy- 
ing soon atter, The crown was in exile twenty- 
three years, when it was restored, and from thence- 
forth, to avoid similar accidents, it was decreed that 
the crown should be lodged in a fortress, and placed 
under guard of two dignitaries chosen from among 
the barons and prelates of the realm. 

Louis Il. was killed in battle in 1526, and Hungary 
became a prey to the Turks and Austrians. The 
guardians of the crown were Zapolya and Perenyi, 
the former of whom was chosen by the people to 
wear it, by consent of the latter, but the latter was 
bought over by Ferdinand, who had married a sister 
of Louis, and claimed the crown, which he won, and 
was crowned in the old royal town of Alba Regia. 
The crown and jewels were taken by the Turks and 
given to Zapolya. He dying, Ferdinand again came 
in possession of them through a treaty with his wid- 
ow. They were kept at Pressburg. Pressburg was 
taken in 1622 by patriots who then rose against the 
house of Hapsburg, but the crown remained there on 
conditions which Austria failed to observe. In 1703 
the crown was removed to Vienna, where it re- 
mained nine years, when it was restored to Hungary 
by the emperor— King Charles I1I.—who was crown- 
ed king. They also consented to receive his daugh- 
ter, Maria Theresa, as their king, and fought for her 
and her infant son, Joseph II. He ordered the 
crown again to Vienna, but in 1790 it was brought 
back to Buda, but he died amid the rejoicings at re- 
ceiving it, and was not enrolled among the kings of 
Hungary by being crowned with it. In the late at- 
tempted revolution, Kossuth and one other patriot 
secured it, «nd were carrying it into Turkey, but 
they felt it should not leave Hungary, and so buried 
itin the forest near Orsora, where it remained till 
1853, when it was again brought forth, and its re- 
cent use completes for the present the vicissitudes of 
the crown of St. Stephen. 





EXAGGERATION IN SPEECH. 


One of our national peculiarities is a tendency to 
exaggeration, and we utter many things, which, if 
analyzed, would appear too bad to be consistent with 
proper regard for veracity. In ordinary conversa- 
tion we admit it, and often make ourselves ridiculous 
through excess of terms Hence we are “ delighted ” 
to see some one, regarding whom we are almost in- 
different, pronounce a thing “splendid” or ** mag- 
nificent’”? that is merely beautiful, and exhaust hy- 
perbole in speaking of some trifling matter that may 
hardly deserve a comment. 

In family conversation exaggeration is very prom- 
inent, and sometimes offensively so. The mother 
who threatens to ‘“‘skin alive” her child for some 
offence, and the father who promises, with equal 
sincerity, to flog a son “within an inch of his lite,” 
cannot be surprised if the child disregard the threat 
altogether, as unworthy of consideration, or adopt it 
as its own, to be ;ut in practice someday. Such 
promises had better never have been made, or they 
should be kept. ‘ Father,” says the boy, “I found 
that yearly calfin among your young peas.” “ Why 
didn’t you kill her?” y«lled the old man, “‘I did,” 
was the reply. The father didn’t mean what he 
said, and the boy found it out. ‘* You should correct 
that boy of yours,” said the minister, ‘for he does 
exaggerate fearfully.” ‘ Yes, I know Le does,” was 
the reply; ‘‘I know he does, and I have shed barrels 
of tears over him on that account.” A good mother 
in our Israel says “ that her girls want to sit up all 
night, and lie abed all day,” though they usually 
retire at ten o’clock and rise at seven. ‘‘She bad a 
train more thauv a mile long,” said Charles Augustus, 
speaking of a female friend, “and hundreds of peo- 
ple trod on it.” ‘The horse ran like lightning, and 
Julia screamed so that you would have heard her a 
mile.” ‘ The minister was so long that I thought he 
never would be done.” 

Such exaggerations do we hear every day. They 
are barmless, periaps; something like water upon a 
duck’s back, they don’t go beneath the surface, but 
the “ modesty and grace of Nature” are marred by 
them, as blotches war the fairest face, and the ear is 
offended by them. Good people are brought into 
ridicule by remarks that they know should not be 
made. Tie splendor of butter may well be doubted, 
and the beauty of potatoes unrecognized, though 
the fairest lips in the world had pronounced upon 
them. . 


A PRACTICAL JOKE.—A terribly practical joke 
was recently played upon a young Englishman trav- 
elling on the plains, by his friends who made a pro- 
position of marriage from him to the daughter of an 
Indian chiet, whose chief attraction was the elegant 
manner in which she stood upon her head. When 
the young woman announced her acceptance in per- 
son, the astonished Englishman leit the country in 
haste, dreading the vengeance of the chief. 








A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE.—Archduke Heinrich, 
in Gratz, is going to marry a little actress, Clara 
Huffman. It is quite a romantic story. He brought 
the pictures of his parents to the house of the young 
lady, and solemnly before them he swore to make 
her his wife. As the scandal would be too great if he 


tock her directly from the stage, he asked her to be- | 
come purified for a ti-ve in the house of ber parents | 





from the social contamination, 





£ashion and Gossip. 


FASHIONABLE MOURNING.—The most fashionable 
mourning at the present time is a dress of fine 
woollen poplin, gored skirt, full at the back and long 
train, high bodice and plain coat sleeve, trimmed in 
narrow bias strips, stitched and ornamented with 
buttons of the same material. A loose sack, with 
long lappee in front, trimmed with bias bands all 
round, to correspond with trimming on the skirt, 
pockets, and double row of buttons on the fronts. 
Bonnet, Fanchon of plaited crape, with veil at the 
back, trimmed round with bias folds, with lappees 
fustened in front under bow of ribbon, plain crape 
veil with wide hem, plain collars of crape or grena- 
dine, simply stitched for deep mourning. Jet orna- 
ments are now in such general use that they are not 
proper in full mourning; in half mourning ornaments 
of jet or carved wood, white bingeree, braiding in 
violet and white is proper, as are the lustreless silks, 
and black and white checks if trimmed in black. 





Dress Goops.—English, Irish and French pop- 
ins, genuine, may be had for much less money 
than they cost a year ago. A handsome variety of 
English serge, rich and very profitable—that is, if 
one wants a dress that will be likely to outlast the 
wearer—are to be had for reasonable prices. There 
has also been a great reduction in silks. As for black 
silks every lady’s wardrobe requires at least one dress 
of the kind, and they are much reduced in price, 
and cost less than at any time since the war. 
However, the best siiks are expensive and will be, 
probably, thanks to the sixty per cent duty, for some 
time. Lustreless black silks have long held supre- 
macy, in spite of their liability te become gray and 
to retain dust, as well as to ‘‘cut ” wherever they are 
folded. But ‘‘they say” black demi-lustres and 
glaces of heavy quality, much trimmed, are coming 
into fashion again, and will be particularly worn by 
young ladies, made with narrow ruftles at the bottom 
of the skirt, for long as well as short dresses. Where 
designed for street dresses the petticoat is of black 
and white, striped, or of bright colored silk or satin 
contrasting. 

A WONDERFUL BAR-MAID.—The novelty in Paris 
just now, is said to be a new bar-maid at the English 
Luncheon-rooms; a remarkably pretty creature; 
fair, rosy, with a tremendous mass of golden hair 
falling over ber shoulders in a cataract of ringlets; 
a coquettish sort of little worsted cap stuck on the 
back of her head, and a variety of cheap jewelry 
stuck about her person. This newcomer has utterly 
eclipsed all her rivals, and a crowd of inquisitive 
adwirers is to be seen, from morning to night, star- 
ing in at all the great windows commanding a view 
of the “ belle Anglaise.” 


SAsSHEs.—Sashes have become very important ac- 
cessories to a lady’s toilet, ever since paletots have 
been worn short enovgh to render them such con- 
spicuous objects. Sashes are made of white ribbons, 
of gros grain, of satin, aud of velvet, all cut from the 
piece. The Parisian sash is the most general. It is 
made with three folds round the waist, a simple bow 
at the back, and a small bow at the bottom of each of 
the sash ends. There is an infinite variety of fancy 
sashes, and those with ornamental rings are largely 
adopted. 

AN IMPERIAL TRAIN.—The imperial special train 
by which the Emperor of Austria arrived in Paris, 
recently, it appears, was built expressly for the occa- 
sion. It consisted of four saloons, the first of which 
was hung with cloth drapery, the second with satin, 
and the third with damask. The walls of the fourth 
or imperial carriage were covered with mirrors in 
richly-carved gold frames. It is said that these four 
saloons cost 200,000 francs. 


BELLIGERENT.--A family feud in California was 


| recently settled by a mecting of the belligerents, who 


fell to without a word, aud stayed not their bands 
or their pistols until six were killed and one mortally 
and three dangervusly wounded. 


HoME AND ForEIGN Gossip. —A Dubaque girl 
of sweet sixteen, in a fit of ill temper beat an‘ 
stamped the lite out of a young child that was left 
under her care, pounding it black and blue, crushing 
its skull and breaking its bones generaliy. A 
young girl was found in the streets of Buffalo suffer- 
ing from delirium tremens ——Terra Haute, Ind., is 
said to have a new paper to be edited by three 
women.—tThat story of a quadruple birth in the 
family of a Brooklyn shoemaker was a canard, and 
the unfortunate worker in leather is bored to death 
by crowds coming to see the babies.——A Connecti- 
cut youth recently eloped with a giddy and gusbing 
female of fifty-seven.——The silks for the costumes 
in a new play to be brought out in New York cust 
$30,000 ——Miss Spotted-Tail’s name is Lizzie Eu- 
phewia Pocahontas.——Wife whipping is becoming 
alarmingly prevalent ia Chicago -——A Mr. Moreau, 
in London, advertises a new cream for giving a clear 
complexion, and adds: * Ladies are informed that 
for the forthcoming winter season the new cream 
for brunettes, now so extensively used in Paris by ali 
the leading persons of fashion, has been prepared to 
give the skin the new fishionable brunette complex - 
ton.”——T he Paris correspondent ot the London Trle- 
graph mentions the names of the Three Graces, 
according to the “jadgment of Paris.’”? He says: 








“When the Ladies Dudley and Granville and the 
Duchess de Mouchy are together, Paris is puzzled, 
and ends by sending out for two more apples.”—— 
The last infantile outrage in England was committed 
by a woman who threw her child into a heap of 
slacked lime for the purpose of killing it.——It is 
said that Louis Napoleon proposes to affiance the 
Prince Imperial of France to Giselle, the youngest 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. It has already 
twice happened that an alli of this kind between 
France and Austria has been followed by the down- 
all of the French reigning dynasty.——Prince Murat 
has fought another duel—with the Marquis de Galli- 
fet—and wounded him. Lady in the case.——Some 
of the most beautiful articles of dress on view at the 
Exposition bave been purchased by the Dachess of 
Manchester and Lady Mary Nisbet Hamilton.——An 
English woman produced a strange mixture of do- 
mestic relationships by marrying the son of her 
husband. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rosa ABBOTT STORIFS. Alexis the Runaway: or, 
Afloat in the World. By Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker. 
Boston. Lee & Shepard. 


The second of what promises to be the most de- 
lightful, dashing, sprightly, piquant, brilliant, viva- 
cious, sparkling juveniles that have ever been pub- 
lished. The author has a joyful spirit, and every 
page is irradiated byit. It is free from the objections 
that somewhat marred the first, and the narrative of 
the poor littl» runaway is exciting and pleasing from 
the beginning to the end, terminating as agreeably 
asthe heart of the young reader could wish. The 
characters are finely drawn, and the story is more to 
present a true plan of life than a studied moral. 
CLIMBING THE Rope: or, “ God Helps Those who 


‘Try to Help Themselves.” By May Mannering. 
Boston. Lee & Shepard. . J , 


This is the tirst of a new series of books for the 
young, to be entitled the ‘‘He!lping-Hand Series,” 
and “Climbing the Rope” promises well. It is the 
story of a good little boy who starts right, and does 
good things at the right time, and doesn’t die young 
as most good boys do, but grows up to bea good man, 
and has ‘‘Captain” put before his name. The con- 
trast of this is a bad boy who does wrong. and gets 
into State Prison, but who begins to climb the rope 
again when be comes out, through the infinence of 
the good boy, and becomes @& useful member of s0- 
ciety. There is much incident in the book, and it is 
lively and interesting throughout. 

Dr. WILMER’S LOVE: or, A QUFSTION OF CON- 

SCIENCE. A Novel. By Margaret Lee, author of 

* Arnold’s Choice.” New York. D. Appleton & 


0. 

A quiet domestic story in the form of personal bi- 
ography, in further illustration of the saying that 
the course of true love never runs smooth. The true 
love of this is balked by a false friend, and the hope 
of two hearts wrecked, but reunion aud peace recar 
through a providential removal of an obstacle, in the 
form of a wrong husband, when conscience has made 
the malicious agent penitent. The incidents of the 
story run through the late war, without the offenxive 
fanaticism that too much distinguishes books of such 
bent. It is exceedingly well written, and holds the 
reader by its uninterrupted interest. For sale by 
Lee & Shepard. 

Livrs OF QUEENS OF ENGLAND. from the Nor- 
man Conquest. By Agnes Strickland, author of 

* Lives of the Queens of Scotiand.” Abridged by 

the anthor. Revised and edited by Caroline G. 

Parker. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


This abridgment of Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens will prove a ‘valuable book in any library 
where the entire book is not to be had. It gives, in 
a comprehensive form, the lives of the queens, omit- 
ting no material circumstance, and presenting as 
satisfactory a work as an abridgment can be. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

STORIES AND SIGHTS OF FRANCE ANDITALY. By 


Grace Greenwood. With Illustrations. Boston. 
Tickuor & Fields. 


Grace Greenwood, one of our most gracefal female 
writers for children, has combined a series of her 
European experiences into a book that will prove 
very acceptable for a Christmas or New Year’s pres- 
ent. The stories are incidents in history or tradi- 
tion, woven in with description of the scenes visited, 
rendering them very interesting as well as profitable 
to the young reader. 





BALLOU’s MAGAZINE.—BALLOU'sS MONTHLY for 
November abounds iv well-written stories, as usual. 
The historical reading it contains is exceedingly in- 
teresting. —The bumorous, one look at ** Mr. Blob in 
search of the Paris Exposition,” wili suffice to show 
that Ballou’s “ comical artist ” cannot be excelied,— 
Don’t fail to subscribe for Ballou's Monthly Magazine 
tor 1868.— Zhe Geauga Democrat. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—The number for No- 
vember 16th, ot this very popular literary weekly, is 
before us; and is tilled ax usual, with a variety of in- 
teresting, instructive and amusing reading matter. 
If you desire a first class family paper, subscribe at 
once for The Flag of our Union. it is published in 
Boston, Massachusetts, by Messrs. Elliott. Thomes 


, & Talbot, at $4 per annum, in advance.— Scottsville 


Register. 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Ourself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, wil 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 


‘ office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 


$1 50. 
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“O, ask the Heaven to give you love 


Two hearts, happy as Nature's self, 


(Entered acc: 
he Euurove, tens to Act of Congress in the 


the District Court of Massachusetts. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FIVE WISHBs, 


BY LOUISE RIVIERR, 

The sky was glad, and the carth was glad 
The grass was glad with the clover; ; 

One was gold, with the gold of the sun, 
And one was bite all over, 

June wrote riddles with signs of flowers, 
When Earth grew tired a-guessing, 

The birds laughed out with a joyous shout, 
The hidden thought confessing. 


Woods were guised ina golden mask, 
Or veiled with a shadow falling, 

And rivers, over the meadow lands, 
The noisy brooks were calling. 

The heaven so happy above the world, 
The world so happy under, 

It seemed no power could intervene 
To put the two asunder. 


Two that waited to find content, 
- bai amid the clover, ‘ 
reading the blossomea with ta: steps— 
A maid and a silent lover. a 
Both were merry, and young, and fair; 
He was a trifle graver, 
As one who fears to meet repulse, 
Asking a wished-for favor. 


Spake she archly : “An odd chance this! 
I ‘ve searched the fleld all over; 
To-morrow's luck will be bad, I fear, 
For want of a five-leaved clover." es 


“ Nay," said he, * if the luck were bad, 


Surely the Fates would change it, 
Knowing it yours."" Then she laughed low: 
“ How would the dames arrange it ?** 


Searching amid the lush green leaves, 


Suddenly laughed she, saying: 


“One is under my very eyes; 


Where are my wits a-straying ? 


Five good wishes I have for leaves, 


They 're sure to come for asking: 


One for good luck, and one for g004 life— 


(Ab, now, my thought I'm tasking!) 


“ One for a band of bluest silk," 


To make my hair look yellow; 


One for a belt of blue to match; y 


There 's four—and for the fellow—"* 


Turned he quickly ; a sudden flush : 


His cheek and brow was staining: 


Upon the leaf remaining."* 


Grew happier ‘neath her teaching; 


Found the threshold of fairer days, " 


Whence eager thought, outreaching, : _ 


Saw the golden levels of life 


Stretch on to a brighter ending; 


And two forms walking hand in hand, 


With Love and Heaven befriending. 
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THE DOUBLE SECRE’ 


Aan 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 
ere 


CHAPTER I, ' 


IDING over a long stret 
sandy plain, with hereandt! 
at wide intervals, a des. 
poverty - stricken farm - bh: 
with a few barren acres enc) 
by straggling, frost-flung 
of wall, overgrown with b! 
berry vines and wild grapes, 
backed by irregular grov: 
pine and birch, you came 
Tuptly to the brow of a 
overlooking a green, luxu: 
valley, through which ra) 
broad, rapid river. Dense 
umes of black smoke rolled : 
the great red-mouthed ¢} 
neys, and now and then ; 


tongues of flame shot suddenly forth, tingeing 
sombre mass with a sullen glow. The stady w 
and clang of machinery reverberated through 
valley, and climbing the wooded bills, lost ite) 
the sandy barrens. Up the valley, from the m) 
ran a hard, cindered road, contrasting strongly v 
the pale yellow sand of the country roads, thro: 
which one waded ankle deep. A row of cott:. 


this road on either side, so precisely u: 


that it was a perpetual marvel which was wh 
There was the row of pinks bordering the path, 
daffodils and blash-roees under the windows; « 
later in the season, by llyhocks and marigolds, » 
strings of morning glories over the windows, wh 
were duplicated with wonderfal fidelity. Bat 
reremblance cid not end with the exterior, but 
tended to the interior, The anme shade of paint, ' 
same pattern of paper lovked at you from each tr 
vieual parlor, kitchen and hall, Ard &, when « 
dark night, Jones mistook his neighbor 8--ith’s 
his own lawfnl hammock, and did not discover 
mistake until Mrs. Smith called him 
the entire community, save one or two ancient ; 


dear Job 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FIVE WISHES. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


The sky was glad, and the earth was glad, 
The grass was glad with the clover; 

One was gold, with the gold of the sun, 
And one was bite all over. 

June wrote riddles with signs of flowers, 
When Earth grew tired a-guessing, 

The birds laughed out with a joyous shout, 
The hidden thought confessing. 


Woods were guised in a golden mask, 
Or veiled with a shadow falling, 

And rivers, over the meadow lands, 
The noisy brooks were calling. 

The heaven so happy above the world, 
The world so happy under, 

It seemed no power could intervene 
To put the two asunder. 


Two that waited to find content, 
Wandered amid the clover, 

Treading the blossoms with tardy steps— 
A maid and a silent lover. 

Both were merry, and young, and fair; 
He was a trifle graver, 

As one who fears to meet repulse, 
Asking a wished-for favor. 


Spake she archly : **An odd chance this! 
I ‘ve searched the fleld all over; 
To-morrow’s luck will be bad, I fear, 
For want of a five-leaved clover."’ 
“Nay,” said he, * if the luck were bad, 
Surely the Fates would change it, 
Knowing it yours.'* Then she laughed low: 
“ How would the dames arrange it ?** 


Searching amid the lush green leaves, 

Suddenly laughed she, saying: 
“One is under my very eyes; 

Where are my wits a-straying ? 

Five good wishes I have for leaves, 
They ‘re sure to come for asking: 

One for good luck, and one for good life— 
(Ah, now, my thought I’m tasking!) 


“ One for a band of bluest silk,’ 
To make my hair look yellow; 
One for a belt of blue to match; 
There 's four—and for the fellow—"" 
Turned he quickly; a sudden flush 
His cheek and brow was staining: 
“O, ask the Heaven to give you love 
Upon the leaf remaining."* 


Two hearts, happy as Nature's self, 
Grew happier ‘neath her teaching; 
Found the threshold of fairer days, 
Whence eager thought, outreaching, 
Saw the golden levels of life 
Stretch on to a brighter ending; 
And two forms walking hand in hand, 
With Love and Heaven befriending. 
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THE DOUBLE SECRET. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


CHAPTER I, 


IDING over a long stretch of 
sandy plain, with hereand there, 
at wide intervals, a desolate, 


with a few barren acres enclosed 
by straggling, frost-flung lines 
of wall, overgrown with black- 
berry vines and wild grapes, and 
backed by irregular groves of 
pine and birch, you came ab- 
Tuptly to the brow of a hill, 
overlooking a green, luxuriant 
valley, through which ran a 
broad, rapid river. Dense vol- 
umes of black smoke rolled trom 
the great red-wouthed chim- 
neys, and now and then pale 
tongues of flame shot suddenly forth, tingeing the 
sombre mass with asullen glow. The steady whirr 
and clang of machinery reverberated through the 
valley, and climbing the wooded bills, lost itself in 
the sandy barrens. Up the valley, from the mills, 
ran a hard, cindered road, contrasting strongly with 
the pale yellow sand of the country roads, through 
which one waded ankle deep. A row of cottages 
bordered this road on either side, so precisely alike 
that it was a perpetual marvel which was which. 
There was the row of pinks bordering the path, the 
daffodils and blush-roses under the windows; and, 
later in the season, hellyhocks and marigolds, with 
strings of morning: glories over the windows, which 
were duplicated with wonderful fidelity. But the 
resemblance cid not end with the exterior, but ex- 
tended to the interior. The same shade of paint, the 
same pattern of paper looked at you from each indi- 
vieual parlor, kitchen and hall, Ard so, when one 
dark night, Jones mistook his neighbor S-ith’s for 
his own lawfnl hammock, and did not discover his 
mistake until Mrs. Smith called him ‘dear John,” 
the entire community, save one or two ancient and 











(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867, , 


poverty - stricken farm - house, . 


uncharitable virgins, considered it more bis misfor- 
tune than his fault. 

But one house, standing apart from the rest, on a 
little grassy knoll that overlooked the Glen, bore no 
shadow of the family resemblance that characterized 
the others, It was nearly circular, with high, nar- 
row windows, and curiously panelled doors, the 
whole surmounted by a conical dome, from whose 
diamond-paned windows you could see the whole 
length and breadth of the busy little hamlet of Glen- 
charlie. A smooth, grassy hill sloped evenly away 
on either side, unmarked by flower, or tree, or shrub. 

Perhaps the occupants of the “Round House” 
were as unlike the other villagers as was the house 
itself. Certain it is they associated but little with 
them, and were looked upon with a vague sort of 
distrust by the honest, hard-working people, whose 
means of subsistence was no secret. The great chim- 
neys might belch forth smoke and flame; the pon- 
derous wheels revolve, setting in motion hundreds of 
belts, and shafts, and pulleys; the iron tongue in the 
great belfry might ring out its imperious summons, 
but it never spoke to them. Only once had they ever 
appealed for aid or sympathy, and that was when, a 
few weeks before the opening of our story, the dead 
body of the husband and father—Gideon Searle—was 
brought home for interment. How, or in what man- 
ner he had died, was never told. The neighbors only 
knew that it was sudden and unexpected; and as he 
was not suffered to be seen, they grew suspicious, 
and hinted darkly of violence or disgrace; the more, 
as Mrs. Searle was so completely prostrated by the 
shock as to becowe a hopeless invalid. 

There now remained in the family, besides Mrs. 
Searle, three persons, Arnold Searle the son, and 
Esther his sister, and Marie Delmanee, a young 
cousin of Mrs. Searle, who had found a home with 
the Searles since the death of her parents; and it 
was not the fault of Arnold that the home did not 
b & per t one. Indeed, so violent and 
persistent was the passion of young Searle, that it 
rendered her stay there almost intolerable; and she 
was seriously meditating an escape, during one of 
the strange absences of Arnold, who, like his father 
before him, gave no account of the manner by which 
he obtained the gold and jewels with which he re- 
turned. Something, however, occurred, that changed 
her plans materially—changed, indeed, the whole 
current of ber life and disposition. 

For the first time, a boarder was admitted to the 
Round House. I cannot tell how it came about, 
unless it was the workings of fate, for scores of ap- 
plicants had been peremptorily refused; yet when 
Allan Borden asked for board there during his sum- 
mer sojourn, he was readily received. The working 
men who had been refused said that it was because 
he was the agent of the corporation; but some others 
remembered that when Jordan, the heaviest owner, 

had applied there for lodgings, he had been refused 
as curtly as the commonest laborer. And so, amid 
all the various speculations, no one remembered the 
invisible hand of fate that turns the keys of life. 

Borden was a stranger to Glencharlie. The agent 
who had hitherto superintended affairs at the mills 
had removed West, and Borden took his place. He 
was a gentlemanly, agreeable man, of some thirty 
years, with an attractive face and figure, and a man- 
ner particularly fascinating when he chose to make 
itso. His presence at the Round House opened a 
new life to the two girls, who had seen little of society 
or the world, and who were at once charmed with 
the fascinating stranger, who divided his attentions 
80 adroitly that each supposed herself the favorite. 

Esther Searle was a fair, delicate-looking girl of 
twenty-five, somewhat diffident and retiring in dis- 
position, but strong and unwavering in her attach- 

ments, and immovable in her purposes, with a force 
‘ of will and power of endurance utterly at variance 
withjher look and manner. Marie Delmanee, as long 
as she had known her cousin, had never seen beneath 
\ the passionless surface, and reckoned her only a shy, 

quiet, shrinking little thing, who needed sunshine, 
; but could never endure the storm. She, on the con- 
| trary, gloried in buffetings and opposition; and the 
| more difficult of attainment a thing was, the more 
' determined she was to possess it. She was a trifle 
unscrupulous, too, about ways and means—not pos- 
itively wicked, but with strong passions impatient of 
control, and a laxness of principle where interest was 
concerned. If Arnold Searle had understood her 
disposition better, he would have held himself aloof, 
instead of continually forcing himself upon her atten- 
tien, which only roused the spirit of defiance and 
opposition in her nature. But he was of too impet- 
; uous and passionate a temperament for coolness and 
| calculation, and so defeated bis own wishes. The 
twin brother of Esther, he was as unlike her as it is | 
possible to conceive. Of a dark, swarthy complexion, | 
with restless black eyes, and heavy masses of black 
curling hair, he bore little resemblance to the tair- 
haired, delicate-featured Esther; but in disposition 
and character, the difference was still more striking. 
From boyhood, he had been reckless and uuprinci- 
pled, revengeful, relentless and unforgiving. He 
had a keen instinct and a quick intuition, and had, | 
moreover, a certain sort of bravery, or daring, which 
earned him the reputation of being *‘ smart.” 

He was fifteen years old when his parents came to | 
Glencharlie, and trom that time to this, he had 
never failed in his regular seasons of absence—vary- | 
ing from one to six weeks—two or three times during 
the year. His father invariably accompanied him, 
but seldom returned with hiuw; but one day they | 
both returned together—one with tinshed cheek and | 
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drooping lids, the other with a white, ghastly face, 
that was never seen save by one human being, and 
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she never forgot the sight—never, never! Sleeping 
or waking, it was perpetually before her appalled 

vision. People wondered that Mrs. Searle grew thin, 

and white, and nervous, shrinking from the sight of 

every one, even her own son. But then, they did 

not know! Only Esther could she bear in her pres- 

ence; and as she grew nervous and timid, she clung 

to her the more closely. 

It had been wearisome and enervating, and Esther 
found ful) exercise for her rare patience and devotion. 
But latterly, a new strength seemed infused into her 
life. Duties and cares hitherto heavy and onerous 
grew light and pl t; the increased in 
beauty, and the sunshine fell more goldenly over the 
pleasant valley, and the days that were sometimes 
long and dull, went by on winged feet. She wondered 
what made this summer so much more beautiful 
than all other summers, and what gave life such new 
sweetness, blushing scftly, as she wondered, at the 
tumultuous thoughts that stirred in her bosom. 

Arnold had been away more than usual this sum- 
mer, and Charlie Linn, the young overseer at the 
mills, had taken advantage of his absence and come 
up to the Round House, ibly on busi with 
Borden, but really because he was under the spell of 
Marie Delmanee’s bright eyes. She had never ap- 
peared so brilliant as she did this summer, he thought. 
The vivid crimson burned bright iv her cheek, and 
her eyes darkened and flashed with a strange, rest- 
less fire. Charlie Linn flattered himself that his 
visits had something to do with it, and though he 
had not thought of marrying just yet, he began to 
realize the danger which Marie Delmanee’s presence 
was to his good resolutions; and yet he did not keep 
away from the dangerous neighborbood, but invented 
all manner of excuses for calling upon Borden, and 
when he fuund Borden out, as he often did of late, 
he mabaged to submit to the disappointment with 
praiseworthy resignation. Perbaps the fact that he 
had seen Borden walking with Esther Searle down 
by the river, before he left his boarding-house, might 
have had something to do with it; I don’t know. I 
only know that at such times he found Marie more 
restless, and brilliant, and fascinating than usual, 
and fell more and more in love each time. Some- 
times, however, he happened up when Borden was 
up to the city, where he went once or twice a month, 
stopping a few days each time, and then, strangely 

gh, Miss Del invariably excused herself 
upon some pretence or other. One day he went up 
and found only Arnold Searle in the parlor. He 
started a little, nervously, wondering what he would 
say if he knew what took him up there so often. 

“Glad to see you, Linn,” he said, cordially. ‘I’m 
all alone, you see. Esther is with mother. She isn’t 
as well; she never is when I come home,” he added, 
bitterly. “And Marie has turned hermit, I believe. 
She hasn’t been visible, fur two days.” 

“She never is when Borden’s away,” blurted out 
Linn. 

“What?” exclaimed Arnold, suddenly facing 
round, and looking sharply at him. 

“IT said she never was when Borden was away. I 
have called here repeatedly, and she always sends 
some sort of an excuse,” he replied. 

“ Isn’t this Borden sweet on Esther? By heaven! 
if I thought he was trifling with her!” he said, 
savagely. 

“That has nothing to do with it, as I see,” said 
Linn, pettishly. ‘I only say that Miss Delmanee is 
never visible when he is away. It has nothing to do 
with Esther, as 1 see, though I suppose she would 
prove rather a formidable rival, if she chose.” 

‘*What sort of a man is this Borden? I haven’t 
been home enough to tell much about him.” 

“Well, he’s one of the kind of men that take with 
women. He has got a handsome face, a well-devel- 
oped form, and one of the most fascinating voices I 
ever heard—deep, full, musical.” 

“Voice? bah! what is there fascinating in a voice? 
A handsome face is what a woman looks at.” 

“ Not always. I’ve got a little cousin—pretty asa 
picture, too—who married just the homeliest, most 
awkward fellow I ever saw, just because, as she said, 
‘he had such a splendid voice.’ And there is some- 
thing in it, I know from experience. There used to 
be a parson up our way who was dull and prosy, with 
scarce two ideas in his head. In addition, he was 
lank aud long, and awkward as such people generally 
are, besides being unnecessarily homely; and yet, 
despite it all, that man was popular. He had.a 
voice that atoned for all. The commonest words and 
phrases were glorified by it. I used to shut my eyes 
and fancy myself in paradise, when he read the 
hymns. ‘here are some hymns, now, whose read- 











Where did they part?” 

‘* Under the window where you stand!” 

* You are sure :¢-was not Esther?” 

“Yes, for I saw her through the open window, 
reading to her mother, at the very moment when 
they stood beneath the window.” 

“The miserable fool! Dves he think to carry on 
his damnable villany here? I don’t pretend to be a 
saint—nobody in Glencharlie ever accused me of that 
—or even an honorable man; but while I live, 1.0 
man shall deal dishonorably with Esther, who, at 
least, is pure and innocent, no matter what, Jam. 
When is he coming back—do you know?” 

“ To-nighi, i suppose.” 

** How long has he been here?” 

‘‘About four months, I think.” 

‘IT suppose that was Marie you saw with him—it’s 
like ber. She wouldn’t care whose heart she tram- 
pled on, if only her own ambition was satisfied. And 
yet I love her—good heavens! how well! And 
Arnold Searle paced up and down the room like an. 
infuriated wild beast. 

Allan Borden did not retarn that night, nor the 
next, nor the next week. Esther Searle went quietly 
and patiently about her daily duties, a shade paler, 
perhaps, but losing none of her sweetness and tender 
thoughtfulness. She waited on her mother with a 
smiling face; soothed her to sleep with the touch of 
her soft fingers; read words of strength and comfort 
from the little Bible that lay always at her bedside, 
when she grew faini and desponding; listened pa- 
tiently to her complaints, bore with her impatience, 
and complied cheerfully with all the changeful whiws 
characteristic of an invalid. 

Besides, she looe2 after the wants of the household, 
tried to keep peace between Arnold and Marie, and 
went about all her iumely cares and duties as calmly 
and patiently as if a terrible fear—a fear so dreadful 
that she dare not give it place—was not gnawing at 
her heart. The days and nights went by in steady, 
patient toil. Only one little hour in the early ev-n- 
ing, she stole softly down the winding path through 
the cool, damp grass, to the river road, always re- 
turning by the little post-office, where the few letters 
that came to Glencharlie were duly delivered, accord- 
ing to their several directions. She did not expect a 
letter, yet some invisible power seemed urging her 
feet thitherward. Perhaps, as the days went by and 
he did not return, a faint hope that he might write 
to her grew up in ber heart. But each night she 
buried her hope in its silence and darkness, and each 
morning’s light dawned on its resurrection. 

And so three weeks went slowly by, and then 
Charlie Linn got a letter from Borden, saying that 
“he should leave that day for the West, having had 
a highly advantageous offer trom Mr. Miles—the 
former agent at Glencbarlie—to enter into partner- 
ship with him, in one of the most flourishing towns 
in the West. Mr. Murdock his successor would 
doubtless arrive at Glencharlie within the week, and 
he bespoke tor him their confidence and respect.” 
** Which is more than I have for him!” heexclaimed, 
energetically. 

‘““Who?” said a sudden voice at his elbow. He 
started violently, dropping the letter on the sidewalk. 
It fluttered open, revealing the bold signature, 
through the gathering dusk. He stooped and picked 
it up, but not before the keen eyes of Marie Delmanee 
had seen it, and with her keen perceptions she 
guessed something of its contents; indeed, it had 
been forcing itself upon her convictions for many 
days, and then and there she came to a sudden res- 
olution. Sbe would marry Charlie Linn, and nobody 
would ever suspect! In that way she would escape 
the persecutions of Arnold, as well as deceive him in 
regard to her real feelings, of which she feared he had 
some slight suspicions. But the smiling face and 
light speech betrayed no hint of the tempest reigning 
within. 

Charlie Liun felt the touch of ber hand on his arm, 
listened to the low, sweet tones of her voice, looked 
into the brilliant, alluring face, and caught the fair-t 
touch of her breath on his cheek, and tell a willing 
victim to the tempting snare. He flattered himself, 
too, that he had succeeded in a nice little bit of gen- 
eralship. If she had known the contents of that 
letter before accepting h!=, the faintest suspicion of 
Pique, or recklessness, would always have haunted 
him; but now—now he was sure. 

As he walked slowly up the hill, and caught a 
glimpse of Arnold walking the room with long, ex- 
cited strides, his heart quailed in sudden fear, and not 
even the brilliant saiiies of his companion, or the 
little hand that nestled shyly in his, could wake him 
quite at his ease, as he remembered the look he had 





ing always brings back the mellow intonations of his 
voice. He was immensely popular with the women, | 
I remember, and I know it could not have been his | 
handsome face.” 

“But you know Borden has a handsome face, too. 
But he’d better let Marie alone, or its beauty may 
get spoiled.” 

“He is very attentive to Esther, and everybody 
thinks it isa sure thing; but I saw—” And Linn! 
stopped, confused, before the tlashing face that con- 
fronted him, 

* Go on,” he said, hoarsely. ‘ What did you see?” 
“J never intended mentioning it— indeed I ditn’t,” 
he said, quailing under the fiery eyes bent upun him, | 

* You saw what?” he said, impatiently. 

“} saw a woman Walking with Allan Borden, night 
before last, and it was not Esther.” 

* Where were they?” 





“They came up through the grove, below the mill, 
and walked along the river path. His arm was 
around her, and be kissed her at parting.” 


seen on Arnold Searle’s face when he fancied she 
cared for Borden—for of course it was only fancy, he 
was satisfied of that now. But bow wouli Arnold 
receive him, when he knew that it was him she cared 
for all the while? How sbould he find courage to 
tell him? 0, fortunate souls that are easily satisfied! 
who never distrust the smiling surface, or seek curi- 
ously among the deep waters, which too ftrequenily 
cast up mire and dirt. 

Arnold wheeled abruptly ronnd at their entrance. 

“ Marie,” he said, shortly, ‘I have been searc!:i: g 
for you this half hour Esther is ill—fainted, I be- 
lieve. I wished to go fur a doctor, but she wouk! « ot 
let me. She is killing herself with work. I have 
noticed she was not lo-king well for some tin.e.”’ 

He looked up and caught the half smile on the 
beautiful mocking lips, and a slow flush rose to the 
swarthy cheek, and there was an ominous flash in 
the dark eyes that warned Marie to beware. 

“*She confines herself too closely to the sick room, 
doubtless,” she said, untying her hat with fingers 
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her room?” 

“Yes. She sent me down, saj;ing she should be 
quite well in a few moments. I have been to her | 
door twice, and listened, but everything is silent. I 
wish you woul go up,” he added, anxiously. 

Marie turned and left the room. Half way up the | 
stairs, she paused suidenly, then turned and retraced 
her steps, first taking care to remeve her boots. 
There was a little niche in the hall, a little at-the 
right of the parlor door, into which she stepped noise- 
lesely. carefully adjnsting the folds of her light dress, 
and throwing a cark shawl over it. Then she in- 
clined her. head slightly and waited, not long, how- 
ever—she knew she should not. 

“Thad a letter from Borden, to-night,” Linn said, 
hesitatingly. : 

“ Well!” 

“ He isn’t coming back.” 

The silent figure in the niche never moved, save as 
the slender fingers clenched themselves until the 
white, smovth nails left their impress in the delicate 
palms. 

“Where is he?” Arnold said, stopping suddenly 
before Liun, with a white, stern face. 

«Gone West, I believe.” 

“ Definite, very!” 

“ Well, he didn’t mention the place, as I noticed. 
Here’s the letter; you can see for yourself.”” 

Arnold took the letter, glanced over‘it, and crump- 
ling it savagely in his hand, threw it upon the talle, 
and commenced walking up and down the room 
again. Presently he said: 

“Linn, I’ve got brute courage enough, Ged knows; 
but I tremble like a girl, at the thought of telling 
Esther this. If I only knew whether there was any- 
thing between them—any engagement or the like.” 

“ Perbaps Marie way know; why not ask her?” 

“J will,” taking a quick step towards the door. 
“But stop; does she know about this letter—does 
Marie?” 

“No; I have not told her.” 

“T'll call her, then. Marie! Marie!” 

“Hush, Arnold!” said a soft voice, out of the dark- 
ness. ‘You'll disturb Esther. She is sleeping 80 
sweetly!” 

“Sleeping? that is well. I told you she was worn 
out with work and watching,” be said, flashing an 
exultant glance on her. 

What could he have seen in her face, that made 
him turn and grasp her arm so savagely, as he asked: 

** Marie Delmanee, where have you been?” 

““Why, Arnold, you burt me!” she cried, lifting 
her eyes resolutely to his face. ‘‘ Where have] been? 
where you sent me, to be sure. Do you think 1 
would dare disobey? Besides, where else was there 
for me to go? Your mother wouldn’t thank me for 
coming in there, I fancy. By the way, Arnoli, can 
you imagine what makes her so nerv us and strange 
of late?” 

‘Jl health, probably,” was the indifferent reply, 
turning his face from the light, as he stooped to pick 
up the crumpled letter. ‘Linn, here, has had a 
letter from a friend of yours—Borden,”’ he said, slow- 
ly, turning his keen glance on her face. 

“An! Why didn’t you tell me, Charlie? Do you 
know, I had got positively nervous, fancying all 
soits of horrible accidents that might have ba}pened 
to him? I am glad he’s coming back. May | tell 
Esther?” 

* He is notcoming back!” Linn exclai ned, eagerly, 
and yet, a little anxivusly; for, notwithstanding he 
felt so positive in regard to Marie’s sentiinents toward 
hi «, he could not quite overcome a little feeling of 
nervousness when be thought of Borden, and remew- 
bered the parting he bad witnessed in the moonlight. 
But she stood the test bravely, the rich color in her 
cheek did not waver, or the clear voice lose its even- 
ness. Charlie Linn drew a long breath of relief, as 
she said: 

“Not coming back to Glencharlie?” then, with a 
little shudder, and a touch of pity in her voice, ‘0, 
who will tell Esther?” 

Arnold stood leaning against the mantel, watching 
her sharply. He had been so sure, but her manner 
completely baffled him. He had fancied the surprise 
would betray her. There was really nothing in his 
suspicions, or else she was deeper than he Lad given 
her credit for being. She knew that he was looking 
at her, and did not mean to look up, but the strong 
mesmerism of bis gaze compelled her. A scarlet flush 
mounted to her temples, and an angry glitter burned 
in her eyes. Why would he torce her secrct from the 
grave where she had so carefully buried it? And 
yet, Charlie Linn, sitting there and watching them 
both, saw nothing. 

In the little chamber directly over them, in silence 
and darkness, a human soul was struggling in bitter 
anguish. The slant moonbeams tell over the haggard 


the dry, uplifted eye, and the mechanical movement 





that trembled, despite the strong will. “Isshe in away her own pain, went out to soothe, through the 


| known to Arnold, in his present excited mood. Marie 


ot the white, tremulous lips, was visible. Onesleuder 
hand held, clasped close to her heart, a crumpled 
sheet of paper, written over closely, every word of 
which had pierced her very soul. O, bow she prayed 
for death—death, bitter, dark and terrible—anything, | like-minded unprincipled villains. 
anything but this wretched farce of living! By-and- 
by, the white lips parted in a low moan, and painful- | sullen and defiant, fancied his moody looks were all 
on ber account, and resolved to let him see that he 
lad not intimidated her, by annouuciug her engage- 


ly and slowly, like one stricken with sudden disease, 
she arose from her couch. Putting back the hair 
from her forehead, she fastened the heavy coils with | ment to Esther. 
trembling tingers, folded her shawl and laid it care- 
fully away, smoothed out the letter, touching it with | gently. ‘1 never had thought of your liking him— | the white, averted face by the window. 
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long hours of the weary night, the fretful and restless 
invalid, She need not, though; for Marie cawe and 
offered to take her place, as she was ill, but was 
quietly informed that she “ was quite well, now.” 
Charles Linn, seeing no prospect of # quiet hour 
with his jfiancce, reluctantly teok his departure, not 
considering it advisable to make his engagement 


accompanied bim to the door, graciously permitted 
him to press her hand, and even touch it with bis 
lips, and then bade him an abrupt good-night, clos- 
iug the door behind her quite unceremoniously, 
leaving him a trifle vexed and disappointed; for he 
had counted on a more tender and lingering adieu, 
this first night of their betrothal. 
“ What new deviltry are you up to, now, Marie?” 
Arnold said, savagely, confronting her with a menac- 
ing look. 
“You are qnite choice of terms in addressing a 
lady,” was the quiet answer. 
*] knew no other word that would express my 
meaning as well. Are you trying to fascinate Linn, 
now you have lost Borden?” 
“You are too late in your delicate questionings; 
the mischief is already done.” 
* What do you mean?” 
“ Nothing, only that | am to marry Charles Linn.” 
“ Marie Delmanee, are you crazy? You know that 
you care ncthing for Linn.’’ 
* L don’t recollect that I have said that I did,” was 
the cool reply, ‘‘so there is no chance tor a quarrel 
on the subject.” : 
** But he thinks so, and you have allowed him to. 
Marie, this deception is shamefal!”’ 
* 1 never deceived you in that way, at least.” 
“No, by heaven! nor in any other. You thought 
to blind me in regard to Borden, but you didn’t suc- 
ceed. I see through your schemes, and you shall not 
fool Linn. 1 will tell him the whole story.” 
“Do; perhaps he will believe it.” . 
* Perbaps so; he first told me about your moon- 
light walks with Borden, and his eyes witnessed your 
parting kisses. J should think Le might believe it.” 
For the first time, the color left the defiant face, 
and the bold eyes drooped in confusion. Arnold saw 
his advantage, and followed it up. 
“The idea is just this, Marie. Listen, and then 
say if I am not right. You love this man—this 
Burden. Perhaps he has told you he cares for you— 
meu do such things, sometimes, for certain reasons. 
You knew, at least, that he professed love for Esther, 
and yet you did not hesitate to steal away with him, 
under the cover of darkness, and receive and return 
his kisses, while Esther, trusting you both, sat where 
she could have seen your perfidy if she had chanced 
to turn her head! Nuw, when you tind that he has 
deserted you both, you make a tool of young Linn, to 
avvuid the suspicion of haviug been jilted.” 
“Well?” 
*‘ Dare you deny the accusation?” 
I do not choose to.” 
* You cannot.” 
© Just as you please.” 
“And another thing. You think to rid yourself of 
me, but you are mistaken. 1 shall not marry you, of 
course -1 don’t think I care to, now—but while J live, 
1 will never louse sight of you, or let any means slip 
by which I can get and keep you in my power. And 
it ever, no matter how lung hence, there comes a 
time when 1 cam bold and control your very life, of 
aught that you value more than lite, remember in 
that hour that you can never hope for mercy from 
me. There has been a time, Marie, when, if you had 
been a different woman, 1 should have been a better 
man. But the opportunity is lost, and lust forever. 
Let it all go; only remember this. Wanen I go down 
tu destruction, you go with me!” 
Maisie Delmanee stood by the window, looking out 
into the gloom and darkness, seeing, as in a vision, 
long years of vague terror and nameless horror 
stretching away through the dreary future, while 
ever over her head hung tiis flaming sword, sus- 
pendeu by asingle hair! She shuddered and grew 
pale, closed the window, and went up to her room. 
It was au unusually late hour the next morning, 
when breakfast was served at the Round House, and 
even then, but little appetite was manifested for it. 


spoke to Estuer, and then his face relaxed into ten- 


character was his devoted love for bis twin sister. 


Thinking of this, he hardly noticed Marie, who 


‘Are you quite sure you love him, dear?” she said 


Arnold was silent and stern, save when he looked or | would.” 
derness. The one redeeming trait in Arnold Searle’s | on his heel, said, shortly: 


No very strong bond had ever united him to either of] out without another word. 
his parents, but Esther was the one unselfish love of 
his, lite—the very apple of his eye. How often, that} by a mighty effort of her indomitable will, summoned 
morning, his eye wandered avxiously to her pale| the smile to her lips, the flitting color to her cheek, 
face, and how he shrank trom telling her what he] as in an indifferent voice she asked various questions 
ielt she ought to know, but which he feared she was | concerning Mr. Borden, his wife, fau.ily, and so forth, 
quite unable to bear. Ah, if he had only known all| adding that they felt quite attached to him, he had 
face, so pitiful in its tearless despair, and touched that she did bear, or known all that she knew! 
with a pale halo the heavy masves of fair hair that 
lay over the pillow. No sign of life or motion, save 


Watching her busy hands—busy always for others’ 
comtort—noting the careful thoughtfulness that min- 
istered to all their needs, always patient, always| arich man. He’s clever, ma’am—immensely clever. 
cheertul, his heart softened towards her more than | Ever see his wife, ma’am?” 
ever, aud he vowed solemnly that if any harm came 
to her through this Borden, he would take such ven- | fiercely. 
geance on him as would prove a terrible warning to 


* Did I say anything about ‘liking’ him, or loving 
him, either? The dear fellow bad consideration 
enough not to ask me the question, which everybody 
has not, He asked me to be his wife, and I thanked 
him, and told him I would accept the honor. If he 
is satisfied, I don’t see why you should raise the silly 
question of sentiment. 1 presume we shall get along 
better than nine-tenths of the simpletons who marry 
for love.” 
“ But, Marie, didn’t he tell you he cared for you?” 
Esther said, gravely, shocked at the reckless manner 
of her cousin, 
“ Why, yes, now I think of it, I believe he did say 
something of the kind; but it isn’t best to place too 
much dependence on such declarations, you know. 
They don’t amount to much, I have observed,” litting 
her lids slowly, to note the faint flush rising to the 
transparent. blue-veined temples. 
There was a sharp rap at the door, and Esther 
gladly availed herself of the opportunity to escape 
the cruel eyes that were bent upon her. 
‘*Marie Delmanee, are you fiend or woman?” 
Arnold said, bending towards her. : 
“T don’t quite know, yet, myself; whichever Fate 
conspires to make me, I suppose.” 
“Arnold, a gentleman is asking for you,” Esthor 
called, from the hall. “ Perhaps you will walk in, 
Mr—” 
“ Murdock, ma’am, my name is Murdock. Thank 
you, don’t care if I do. Mr. Searle, ma’am?” he 
asked, as Arnold advanced. 
“Yes sir; my brother, Mr. Murdock.” 
* Glad to see you, sir. Come up to see if I could 
get accommodated with board here. Understand 
Mr. Borden stopped with you. I’m his successor at 
the mills) Gone West, Borden has. Went with Miles 
—gone into the ission busi profitable bus- 
iness—fine opening for Borden.” 
These abrupt sentences were jerked out in rapid 
succession, reminding one of the explosion of a bunch 
of fire crackers. Mr. Murdock was a short, rotund 
man, whose shoulders came up over his neck, and 
his ears came down over his shoulders. He hada 
round, shining bald head, and a short, wheezy cough, 
which was carefully sandwiched between his sen- 
tences (the cough, not the head). He looked very 
like a sack of hay tied very loosely at the top, and 
was so soft and plump that one felt a perpetual in- 
clination to take hold of him and stretch him out, 
like a piece of molasses candy. 
Perhaps, next to Mr. Murdock himself, Esther was 
the calmest and most self-possessed. Arnold and 
Marie, watching for some sign of emotion, began to 
doubt the truth of their suspicions regarding ber 
interest in Borden, the more so when Mr. Murdock 
threw out another string of crackers. 
“ Smart fellow—-Borden. Sick wife—always sick. 
Good for her- change of climate—doctor says. Fine 
little place here—handsome mills—lovely cottages— 
charming similarity—charming.” 
A sudden pallor had settled about the firm lips of 
Marie Delmanee, and a luri.i fire glowed in the eyes 
bent intently upon the stranger. Arnold took one or 
two turns up and down the room, his clasped fingers 
working nervously. Nobody replied to the remarks 
of Mr. Murdock, until Esther said, quietly: 
“Arnold, Mr. Murdock asked if we would board 
him.” 
He stopped suddenly, and looked at her. A slight 
flush stained the marble whiteness of her cheek, but 
no trace of excitement or emotion was visible in ber 
face. It was as passionless as a summer sky after a 
tempest. A quick feeling of relief came over him, 
that this man’s abrupt speech had not power to 
move her, little guessing how much more she knew 
than this man could tell—little dreaming of the fold- 
ed letter lying against ber heart—little dreaming of 
something sadder and more terrible still! 

“Like to stop with you—consider it a great favor, 
a very great favor, sir,” put in Murdock, making a 
desperate effort to extricate his head from its hope- 
less entanglement with his coat collar. 

““Who sent you here? 1 don’t keep a boarding- 
house,” Arnold said, turning shortly upon him. 

*¢ Understood Borden stopped here—like the loca- 
tion—fine prospect—salubrious air.” 

Esther laid her hand lightly on Arnold’s arm. 

“Please let him come, Arnold. I had rather he 








He looked at her steadily a moment, then wheeling 
* You can come, sir,” and seizing his hat, went 


Marie Delmanee suddenly remembered hereelf, and 


been with them so long. 
“No wonder, ma’am. Very agreeable man, very. 


Delicate, though—always doctoring.” 
’ ‘* Perhaps the climate of —” 
** Marengo, wa’am, Marengo, Illinois.” 


Shrewd, too. He’ll be arich man—mark my word, 


“IT never had that pleasure, sir,” biting her lips 


“Fine woman, Christian woman, good family. 


“Perbaps the climate of Illinois may agree with 
her better than this, or perhaps it may prove fatal, 
she is so delicate,” a scarcely perceptible sneer lurk- 
ing in the even tones, her burning eyes resting on 


Esther said, quietly, turning away from the crue! 
gaze bent so relentlessly upon ber, and not daring to 
trust her strength of endurance longer. 

Up from the garden came the steady tramp of 
nervous, excited steps, and Marie Delmanee, looking 
throngh the blind, smiled an evil, exultant smile, 
remembering the cause of bis disturbance. She know 
he was teo reckless to care for aught any one might 
think or sy of him, but Esther—ah, that was where 
the arrow’strack home!” 

Meanwhile, Esther, after attending to various 
household cares, ascended to her mother’s room, 
where, with unwearied patience and gentleness, she 
performed nutmberless little offices, so grateful to an 
invalid when performed by loving bands. 

And so the day went by, in busy toil and care for 
others; but when the last thing was put in its place 
for the night, and the last thoughtful preparation 
made for the morrow, and she sat down alone with 
ber own thoughts, then Nature revenged herself on 
the omnipotent will. The busy hands lay limp and 
listless in her lap, and the white, trembling lips 
murmured, brokenly: 

**God be merciful to me, a sinner!” 

A hand was lain lightly on her shoulder, and a 
reverent kiss dropped softly on her uplifted forehead. 
She looked up, smiling faintly. 

““My poor little dove!” drawing’ her head to his 
bosom, “I feared this. O, if I had only known, there 
would have been one less villain on God’s fovtstool, 
ere this.”” 

“Hush, Arnold! you hurt me.” 

“*T will hurt him, if I ever lay eyes on his dastardly 
face again—the miserable hypocrite!” 

“You would not harm him, Arnold! O Arnold, 
promise me that you will not harm him!” clasping 
his arm nervously. 

** I cannot promise that, Esther.” 

“You must, Arnold, you must! Blame me, spurn 
me, scorn me, if you will, but O, don’t injure him! 
It is I, Arnold, who am weak and wicked; for O, 
Heaven help me! I love him yet!” she whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ But he shall never know it, nor she—his 
wife. I would die, rather. Let them go theif way, 
and be happy if they can, while I hide my trouble 
and my—O Arnold, promise me that you will not 
seek him!” she cried, with passionate veb 

“I will promise not to seek his life, Esther,” he 
said, slowly, ‘* but if / live, I will be avenged on him 
in some way—some way keener, bitterer, and more 
terrible, so help me Heaven!” 








CHAPTER II. 


ALU day long a fierce snow-sturm had been roaring 
through the little valley of Glencharlie, raising 
mimic mountains under the cottage windows, and 
marking the moundless graves of the daffodils and 
daisies with rare and quisit onu ts. The 
cindered road slumbered silently beneath its soft 
white coverlet, and the smoké-staited roofs hid them- 
selves under tbe fair bridal veil of winter. 

Over the bill, the lonely country rcad had blos- 
somed in sudden beauty. Graceful pines drooped 
their feathery plumes against daintily-crested walls, 
and sweeping away to the northward, a drifted sea 
of lilies broke against the sombre sky. 

Toiling through the whirling, eddying mass, stop- 
ping a moment to take breath, the perspiration 
pouring from the round, plump face, and settling in 
the limp collar, lying half over the little red ears, 
came a Jone traveller. Reaching the brow of the 
hill, he shaded his eyes with bis hand, and looked 
down into the valley. 

“Powerful storm, powerful. Never see anything 
like it. Hope she’ll be alive, pour thing. Poor E.- 
ther—poor child! Woulin’t gone if anybody else 
had asked me. Nice girl—powertul nice girl. Wish 
I wasn’t such an old bald-beaded fellow—pshaw! I 
believe I’m an old fvol.” And a violent fit of cough- 
ing, the effect of a malignant eddy of snow blowing 
into ears, mouth and pose, brought Mr. Murdock’s 
cogitati.ns to an abrupt close. 

It was scarce twilight, but a pale light streamed 
out from one of the long, narrow windows of the 
Round House. A woman’s form flitted back and 
forth before it, pausing, now and then, to glance 
anxiously vat into the storm and gathering night. 
Presently she caught a glimpse of a huge ball of 
snow, that by some invisible means of loc motion, 
rolled itself steadily bat slowly up the hill. Stepping 
noiselessly across the rvow, to the little couch, she 
bent her head and listened a moment to the taint, 
fitful breath that parted the white lips. Then turn- 
ing, she flew swiftly and noiselessly down the stairs, 
and unbolting the door, went out into the snow in 
her thin cluth slippers, and meeting the strange ball 
of snow—which had succeeded in rolling itself almost 
to the dvor—seized it and bore it quickly into the 
hall, from which, after vigorous brushing, and shak- 
ing, and unwrapping, emerged a round, bald head, 
and a pair cf broad, plamp shoulders, which had a 
decided affinity for each other, to which the well- 
meaning neck could offer but feeble objections. 

** Did you see him?” 

“* Yes—saw him.” 

“And he will go after Arnolkl?” 

** Gone -gone two hours ago.”” 

“Tuank God! O, if he only reaches here in time!” 

“Said be’d be here before midnight. Terrible 
storm, terrible.” 

“Do you think it will prevent their getting here?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

* Said ’twouldn’t. How is she?” 

‘* Failing rapidly. O,if Arnold were only here!” 
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gazing out into the darkness and wildness of the 
increastng storm, 

Her desolation and sorrow touched the kindly 
heart of Mr. Mardock, and the voice was hoarse, and 
the cough huskier and wheezier than usual, and the 
heart, thank God! warmer and tenderer, as he laid 
his hand on her bowed head, saying, pityingly: 

* Poor child! poor little girl—Guod help you!” 

One by one, the slow bours crept by. The last 
stroke of eleven diel away in the darkness, and 
blending with tlie wailing wind, floated silently into 
eternity. Tuere was a sudden hand on the latch, a 
quick step in the hall and on the stair, and Arnold 
Searle stood beside his sister, and looked down at the 
wan face among the pillows, and knew how soon it 
would be lying beneath the winter’s snow. 

The sick woman stirred slightly, opening her eyes. 
She shrank a little when Arnold touched her weak, 
nerveless hand; bit she looked wistiully and yearn- 
ingly in his face, and motioned for him to come 
nearer, 

“Nearer,” she whispered. “I want to look in 
your eyes.” 

He turned his face to the light. She motioned 
Esther back, then looking searchingly in his face, 
she whispered, with faint, laboring breath: 

“T could not die until I knew. O Arnold, tell me, 
in heaven’s name, tell me it was not you! 

“‘1t was not me, mother. I was to Llame, perhaps, 
but it was not my hand that did it. O mother, how 
could you believe it!” 

The frightened light died out of her eyes, she drew 
his head to her bosom, but the lips that touched his 
forehead were already damp with the chill.of death; 
but a smile of peace and relief lingered about them, 
even in death, 

By-and-by there came a rumor that the Round 
House was vacant. Mr. Murdock had gone away 
in mediately upon the death of Mrs. Searle, and after 
a tew days, Arnold also disappeared. Still there 
were lights in the chamber windows at evening; but 
by and-by those ceased, and the rumor that Esther 
Searle had lett Glencharlie came to the ears of 
Charles Linn and his wife. 

* Hadn't we better go up?” be suggested. “ Esther 
may be ill.” And go they went. . 

The curtains were down, aud everything about the 
house wore the still, deserted look that houses always 
wear when the life—the living, breathing, sentient 
life that animated and made thew attractive, is gone 

Marie ran up the steps and rang the ball. She was 
too nervous to wait her husbami’s slower temper- 
ament. A hollow echo reverberated through the 
closed house. Marie shuddered. Suppose they should 
find her dead! 

“*Can’t you break open the door some way? Stop! 
I remember, now. There is a broken key—or t'iere 
was—unider the doorstep. It will turn the bolt with 
a little difficulty.” , 

She stooped and drew it out, blushing hotly as she 
remembered how she had used it More than once, to 
let herself ia from stolen interviews with Burden, 
when Esther believed her in b d and asleep. Her 
conscience, which did net often trouble her, smote 
her a little, as she remembered how coldly she had 
treated Esther, not even oftering to stop with her 
the night after her mother’s burial. Her only offence 
had been in presuming to love the man she loved. 
But then, she did not win him, and so she could 
afford to pity her. If she had! and she drew her 
breath hard, and shut her teeth sharply into her lips. 

“T cannot tura it” Linn said, after a moment. 

“Cannot!” she laimed temptuously. ‘* Here, 





give it tome!” And brushing past him, she inserted 
the key, gave it a peculiar turn, and the bolt flew 
back with a sharp click. Without a word, she threw 
open the door and went in. A hat which she remem- 
berel as belonging to Arnold, hung on the rack, and 
there flashed across her memory the last time she 
had seen him wear it, while the bitter words which 
he had then uttered -came back to her, like the kuell 
of hope, and@ the prophecy of doom. 

“Esther!” she called, sharply. But only a hollow 
echo replied. She opened the parlor door; every- 
thing r ined hanged, even toa book lying open 
on the table. : 

“ Go up stairs, Linn,” she said, abruptly. 

“T would rather not,” he said, shrinking back a 
little. ‘There is no one here; why should we 
stop?” 

**Coward!” she muttered, under her breath; and, 
throwing off his detaining hand, she ran swiftly up 
the stairs. 

But though she called, ‘‘ Esther! Esther!” through 
all the deserted rooms, no voice or sound of living 
thing replied. 








The rude March winds swept drearily over the 

bleak prairies, blowing the light snow hither and 

thither, and rattling doors and windows with rude, 

unwelsome hands. It blew in edidying gusts and 

shallows, half burying the lusty stacks of hay in 

Farmer Anthony’s yard, and sending the sleek herd 

of thrifty cattle under the lee of the long straggling 

line of s eds, that poorly answered the purposes of a | 
barn. Far away, to lett and right, swept a luug line | 
of gently-undulating prairie, while down the river, 
perbaps half a mile, the pretty, picturesque little 

city of Rockford clustered upon either bank of the 

tiver, from which it took its name IR ck River. 

On a lirtle knoll of rising ground, a little back from 

the road, stood the low frame house oft Luke An- 


place was changed. Gorgeous dablias, hellyhocks 
and poppies flourished luxuriantly in the little front 
garden, and stately sunflowers nodded their golden 
heads under the windows. But, sitting on the back 
stoop, and looking westward, you saw the real beauty 
of the place. Stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach, rolled the long, undulating waves of grain, 
with its varying hues of green, shaded and grouped 
with Nature’s fairest grace. Looking at it under the 
shimmer of a June sun, one half fancied it a huge 
mosaic, dettly set with changeful emeralds, slumber- 
ing qnietly on the soft bosom of golden ether, that 
half dazzled the enchanted vision. 

Inside the house, all was coarse and plain. The 
floors were bare and white, and the rough-plastered 
walls had never, in their wildest imaginings, fancied 
themselves draped in even the cheapest and poorest 
of paper. Once in two or three years, they were 
treated to a scanty coat of white-wash, which was 
glory enough for them. Never a picture adorned the 
walls, and, search as carefully as you might, you 
could find neither book, magazine nor paper—save 
the Bible and Almanac, which graced the mantel of 
the “spare room.” This room also contained the 
only other attempt at adornment that the house 
could afford, viz., a plaster image, representing a 
phethoric angel, with draggled wings and broken 
nose; and a cracked blue and-white bow], filled with 
fancy-colored strips of paper, rolled into lamp- 
lighters. 

Luke Anthony was pre-eminently a practical man, 
aud dil not believe in spending money for ‘* gew- 
gaws.” He worked early and late, sowed his broad 
acres with careful hand, and in the barvest reaped a 
fruitful reward. And with this he was contented. 
What need bad he of books? His Almanac foretold 
time, and his Bible eternity. What need had he for 
more knowledge? It is true, sometimes, in seasons 
of great political excitements, he had subscribed, 
with a neighbor, for bis party paper during a cam- 
paign. But he was, nevertheless, a generous, true- 
hearted, high-minded man, who walked honestly, 
according to the light that was in him. 

Mrs. Anthony was a stout, strong-limbed, ruddy- 
faced woman, who understood ali the practical de 
tails of farming as well as her husband, and, in the 
“busy ” season, did not scorn to go into the field, 
often distancing her masculine competitors in the 
dettness with which she “raked after” and “ pitch- 
ed”? She was a woman of strong, practical sense, 
with a little under-current of sentiment. that made 
but scanty growth in the uncongenial soil. With a 
very limited education, she yet had great reverence 
for intellectual gifts in others. She had no children. 
A great wany years before, a little puny, pale-faced 
babe had lain in her bosom a few weeks, and then 
fluttered back to the heaven whose portals had 
scarcely closed on its departure. 

Through the whirling drifts of light snow, Mrs. 
Antbony looked down the road, watching for her 
husband’s return from town. The short twilight was 
rapidly merging into darkness, and through a rift in 
the clouds, a pale, haggard moon looked out, with 
fitful, ghostly smiles. : 

She was getting impatient. The buckwheats were 
growing cold, and the tea had half simmered away. 
Tbe chores were all done—pigs and fowls fed, and 
cows wilked and foddered. It was a good hour after 
dark before she heard the sound of his wheels on the 
frozen ground. The clouds kad shut down again, 
and a tine, feathery mist filled the air. 

“T hope you’re late enough!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Anthony, sbortly. ‘‘ What under the sun kept you 
till this time of night? Wasn’t Borden at bome?” 

Luke Anthony shook the snow trom his feet, and 
took off bis coat, brushing the fine, glittering parti- 
cles from it, ere he replied: 

“Don’t fret, Molly! Have the critters been fod- 
dered?” 

‘It's likely they have! And the supper a gettin’ 
cold this two hours! I do believe that men stay 
away a-purpose, when they know anybody is trying 
to keep their victuals hot!” 

“Well, women must have something to tret about,” 
he rejoined, with provoking composure. “ But the 
truth is, Molly, I had to wait till after sunset for Bor- 
den. His wife isn’t so well, and the nurse has gone 
home sick, and there’s nobody but that balt-civilized 
Bridget Mahony, which they brought out from Ma- 
rengo, to look after anything. Mrs. Borden is so 
nervous she can’t bear the noise of the baby, and 
they have to keep it down in the kitcben, ‘among 
the pots and kettles,’ Borden said. Well, 1 guess 
*twont hurt his baby to be brought up in the kitchen, 
any more’n it did me. My mother didn’t have any- 
thing but a kitchen to bring up her nine boys in; and 
mebbe we’ve done as well, and are wuth as much, as 
if we had been brought upina palace. ’Tisn’t them 
that’s born in the finest houses that turn out best, 
always.” 

“Why, that baby is more’n a month old. Mrs. 
Borden must be terrivle weakly, if she can’t bear to 
have her own baby in the room.’’ 

‘Yes, sbe’s pretty delicate, I take it. Borden 
says she doesn’t know what it is to have a well day. 
1 should think he’d be discouraged ; it must be a ter- 
rible misfrtin to have a wife that’s always ailin’, 
thongb he says she bears it all cheerfully and un- 
complaining], ; which is more’n I should do if J was 
her husband.” 

* Luke Anthony, you talk as if anybody could have 





thony. It was bro yned by long exposure to sun and | 
storm, and stood out | nely and bare, without tree or | 
shrub to bear it company. | 
Bat when summer came, the whvuls aspect of the , 











their choice in the matter. *Tisn’t very likely any- 
body wants to be sick! For my part, I reckon a sick 
wife aint nothing to be compared to a sick husband. 
I'd rather take care of titty women, than one man 
that was sick, any day. Talk about women’s nerves! 
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Just let a man have a little ache or pain anywhere, 
and you'll find out who has nerves. I reckon I 
| haven't quite forgot tbem spells of fever’n ager you 
| had when we fust moved upon to the river. Hark! 
What was that?” 

* Nothing but the wind. I believe it blows harder 
thanever It’sa wild night fr March, Why, last 
| year I had all my ploughing done for my spring wheat 
| before this time, and now the ground is froze like a 
rock, I’m going to take advantage of the wheeling, 
and haul my wheat into town. Borden bought the 
whole lot. God fellow to deal with. Rather shrewd; 
none too much so, though, to get along in the world. 
He’s a mighty pleasant-spoken fellow—it’s just like 
reading psalms to hear him talk. He’ll be one of the 
richest men in Rocktord in twenty years. When 
| they get the railroad through from Galena to Chi- 
| cago, iv’ll be a powerful help to Rockford, and Bor- 
| den is just the fillow to take advantage of such a 
| chance. * He’s too smart a fellow for a little one-horse 
; town like Marengo, and I guess it’s a lucky thing he 
; fell out with Miles.” 
| “Do hear it blow, Luke! And, I declare, if I've 
' shut up them -hens, and the snow has drifted into 
the path ankle deep. You’d better go out, Luke, be- 
fore you take off your boots. Them Chittagongs are 
laying like all possessed, now, and as like as not 
there’il be a fox or a mink have ’em afore mornin’, if 
there's a chance for ’em to get in,” interrupted Mrs 
Anthony, anxiously. 

Luke Anthony took down bis bat, to comply with 
his wife’s request. Opening the door, a gust of wind 
and snow swept in, half blinding him. Drawing his 
hat down, to shield his face, he stepped out, but as 
he did 8», he hit Lis foot against something on the 
step, and went down headlong into the suow. His 
exclamation brought his wife to the door. 

“ Why, Luke, what is the matter?” 

**Can’t you see?” he asked, a little shortly, gather- 
ing himself up. 

“ But bless me! what is here?” as she cast her 
eyes to the doorstep. 

“That is just what I should like to know. I come 
near breakin’ my neck over it—confound it!” looking 
ruefully at his skinned palm, by the flaring light of 
the candle. 

A faint wail came up from the mysterious bundle, 
halt-buried in the snow. 

“Good gracious! Luke, it’s a baby. Well, if this 
don’t beat all!’ stooping and lifting the basket, with 
its little human burden, and carrying it into the 
house, whither she was closely followed by her 
amazed husband. “I’ve heered of such things as 
babies bein’ left on folks’ doorsteps, but I’m sure I 
never believed it. I always thought them newspaper 
chaps made it up, as they do the heft of the stuff they 
print. But there’s no mistake about this.” 

“T should think not!” remarked her husband, 
dryly, as, unfolding the wrappings, a fine, healthy 
baby of a few weeks appeared to their astonished gaze. 

The child, which proved to be a boy, was simply 
wrapped in flannels, and then carefully enveloped in 
a thick, coarse blanket. Mrs. Anthony shook and 
examined everything about the child, but nothing 
was discovered to throw any light upon the matter. 

‘* Wife,” said Mr. Antbony, suddenly, “I've just 
thought of something. To-night, when I was com- 
ing home-— it was just bafore 1 got to Borden’s—I re- 
member, because I thouglit at first it was that 
Bridget, going atter Borden again—there was a wo- 
man came suddenly out from the shadow of them big 
cottonwools, and she had something under her 
shawl, I know, by the pains she teok to hive it. It 
was pretty dark, but I could see the outline of her 
form, and by that I knew it wasn't Bri get, for she 
wasn’t more'n half as large. When she see me, she 
turned and walked towards the village, though I 
could ha’ sworn that she was a-beadin’ this way, till 
she thought I noticed ber. I drove slow, but the 
snow blew so I couldn't see but a few rods, and Katy 
was gettin’ uneasy, and so I give her her head, and 
let her make Ler own gait. Now I wouldn’t be afraid 
to wager a considerable that it was that woman— 
whoever she was—that left this baby here.” 

‘Some poor unfortinate thing, mebbe—one of the 
*Magdalens,’ as the newspapers cali ’em. It’s a 
dreadful rough night for a woman to be out. I wish 
the poor critter hadn't gone away herself—there’s no 
knowing what'll become of her.” 

‘*1t seems to me the question is, what is to become 
of the youngster?” was the perplexed answer. 

“To become of him! Why, Luke Anthony, aint 
we able to keep him ourselves? Didn't the poor 
thing who left him here expect us tu? And I’m sure 
he’s as pretty asa pictur.” And she bent over and 
kissed the soft, velvety cheek, whose touch brought 
back the memory of that other baby face, hidden this 
many a year under the prairie grasses. 

Perhaps something of the same thought stirred in 
his heart, for the voice was a little husky, which said: 
“Please yourself, Molly; ouly he’ll be a deal of 
care to you.” 

“And a deal of comfort, mebbe, Luke. We don’t 
none ¢f us know the ways of Providence. And then, 
as he hasn’t got any name, we can call him Wayne.” 
She spoke the word slowly and lovingly, remem- 
bering who had borne it a few brief weekx, and how, 
like the fragrance of a withered flower, it had lin- 
gered in her heart ever since. 

And 0 the little waif was taken into their hearts; 
and when weeks elapsed, and no claimant came for 
him, he was duly cbristened Wayne Authony. The 
only trace which they discuvered, was the imprint of 
@ woman's shoe—a narrow, tiny thing—beside the 
doorstep, and a little way down the path, where it 
was lost in the drifted snow. 








THE SQUIKE'’S NEW KEEPER. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

THERE was not a better or prettier girl between 
Penrith and Carlisle than Rachel Flemming. Blest 
with a nature which, like the bee, could find honey 
where others of the kind could only gather poison, 
Rachel had also the knack of imparting her own 
steadfast faith and bright hope. 

No one who knew her could doubt the power of in- 
fluence. From her own homely fireside, to the 
drawing-room at the Hall, Rachel’s coming was like 
a ray of sunshine; or, as the old wives in the alma- 
house would say, she “ was as welcome as the flowers 
in spring ;” always ready with a kind and enconrag- 
ing word—always working for others— always bright 
—she won golden opinions on all sides, and was the 
pride of the little parish. ‘l'on 

Her father filled the post of head woodman to the 
young squire of Kirkdale; and a capital birth of it 
Job Flemming ha, fc: there had been a long minori- 
ty, during which Job had farmed the woods to such 
advantage, that he not only laid bya tidy sum of 
money for bis oll age, but gave up his stewardship, 
with the trust doubled in value; so that when Oliver 
Otley came of age he made Job such a liberal offer, 
that the old man gave up his cherished notion of go 
ing back to Wales, and refusing the new and larger 
house, only, remained in the lodge, where be had 
lived for nearly five-and-twenty years; and Oliver 
was content to secure so good a servant. 

I said that Oliver’s minority had been a long one; 
his father had dicd suddenly when bis child was only 
a few months old, thus the young squire had grown 
up an honest, brave hearted gentleman, idolizing the 
mother who had devoted her lite to him, and eager 
to return the care so fondly bestowed. 

Poor Mrs. Otley’s story was one of those we happily 
meet with but seldom in real life. A widow, when 
she married Mr. Otley, her early life had been passed 
in Australia, where, directly after her first marriage, 
sbe and her husband had settled. In those days 
emigrants were less plentiful, and stations few and 
far between. The ground purchased by her husband 
was on the very verge of advanced civilization, far 
away from any other settlement. For a time all 
went well; the natives were friendly, and glad to get 
the belpand instruction the English farmer willingly 
gave. But achangecame; sowe miners, prospecting 
in the interior, offended the tribe, who returned in- 
sult by death: and then, like some savage creature 
in whom the taste of blood r ‘uses natural ferccity, 
the infuriated natives swept cver the territory 
claimed by their king, murdering every white man 
who came in their way, blindly destroying the labor 
and progress of years. 

Mrs. Otley’s husband and two elder children were 
killed; und while trying to reach the bush, with her 
infant in her arms, sbe, too, was knocked down, and 
left for dead. When she came to herself the baby 
was gone; end theugh every exertion was made to 
obtain intelligence, nothing could be learned. And 
at last, yielding to the persuasions of her friends, she 
tried to believe the child had been killed, and, nomi- 
nally giving up all hope, left the colony; and, coming 
home, eventually married her cousin, Squire Otley, 
whose untimely death within two years ot their mar- 
riage, left her a wiiow, this time, however, with a 
precious charge—one the carried out right nobly, al- 
ways remembering the squire’s dying words, ‘* Make 
my son a good man, Mary; the rest will take care of 
itself.’ Yet, singularly free from anxiety as the mo- 
ther’s lot had been, during the years which elapsed 
before Oliver came to take his father’s place in the 
county, theg~ was a small clond upon the horizon at 
the time our story begins, and that cloud was caused 
by none other than Rachel Flemming. 

While Oliver was first at college, and then travel 
ling, Rachel had been in the habit of going daily to 
the Hall; and, finding the girl had a sweet voice, 
Mrs. Otley frequently made bor read loud, and grad- 
ually became so much interested in her progress that 
she adopted a regular course of education. All this 
was very well while Oliver was absent; but when 
the time came for his return his mother grew un- 
easy. Kachel was too pretty tu be thrown continual- 
ly in the young squire’s way; and yet, in what way 
was it to be avuided without exciting suspicion or 
comment? No one knew better than Mrs. Otley 
how the slightest movement of a mast-r or wistress 
is disqussed in the servants’ hall; or that, good and 
beloved as Rachel was, there were many to envy the 
favor shown her, and many, too, whose sharp eyes 
and bittur tongues would fix upon any change made. 
“What a sweet little thing Rachel has grown,” 
Oliver had said to bis mother, the first day be found 
them together, when, having returned earlier than 
usual from shooting, he bad stoi by the open win- 
dow of the morning-room, and listened to Rachel 
reading aloud; ‘‘ What a nice voice she has; did you 
teach her?” 
“It was so lonely, dear, when you were away,” 
began Mrs. Otley. 
* Nay, don’t make excuses, mother dear; it was 
very kind of you, and kindnese like yours always 
brings its own reward; for a prettier or more gentle 
con panion than Jittle Rachel, I bardly think you 
would find. Ste looks far above her station, too, and 
dresses more like a lady than a village girl.” 
** Ah! there’s where it is;” and Mrs. Otley, in her 
very despair, began to gain courage. Ojiver was 





praising Rachel, and must be vwagned; so, at any 
risk, the mother must spezk cut. 
“T am afraid 1 bave been selfish about it, and 
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taught the poor child habits and feelings which may 
make her discontented with her station in life. I 
was thinking to-day of putting a stop to these read- 
ings; but then, you see, it will set the servants talk- 


home, they'll think—” and poor Mrs. Otley hesitated, 


ing; because I stupidly put it off until you came | give the likes of you help.” 


open door, in case of listeners; ‘ you didn’t give me 
time to answer, or I’d have told you what I tell you 
now, that you shouldn’t ha’ come here; the old 
squire he’s dead, and the young ’un isn’t the man to 


“This is but a poor welcome, Job,” replied the 


“Yes sir, I am. The keeper and I don’t pull to- 


gether. You see, I’ve been used to my own way in | sir,” he said, directly the door had closed. 


Australia, and the truth is, the ways here don’t suit 
me. I cannot say anything else, sir.” 

“ Well, then it’s a bargain. You'll come to me the 
first of September. Richards, the head keeper, is a 


“I’ve found out the captain of the poacher'’s gang, 


“ The deuce you have! how did you manage that?” 
“Well, I’ve had my suspicions, and I went to 
Gretna, and walked up to the lodge, taking care to 
find that Charley would be out of the way; and then 








Oliver looked him over. 





blushing like a girl. other, huskily. ‘ Haven’t you a kind word to throw | very good sort of fellow, and I dare say you'll like | I heard what settled me. He’s out every night, no- 

“Poor mother,” said Oliver, langhing, though not | to me; after three and twenty years, Job? and we | him.” body knows where, except that he rides away. He's 
quite naturally, while the color in his face deepened. | one mother’s children.” Then, without giving the} So when the squire got home, and had talked the | been twice to London this month; and if that’s rot 
enongh for you, sir, it is for me, knowing the lot he 


“Use, or no use, 
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word, I think I'll go to your tailor, But we ; ! 


lose time, let us go down to Richards, and hav 


beauty. * Well, such things have happened.” 

“Ol! Oliver, don’t joke about it; I would never 
forgive myself if I thought I had thrown temptation 
in your way. I’ll stop Rachel coming at once.” 

“No, you wont, mother; would not that bring 
about the very thing you fear, and set all the people 
upon her? Let her come as usual; it’s bard, indeed, 
if my coming to the house should drive a good little 
girl like her out of it, to say nothing of depriving 
youof your amusement. I’ll keep out of the way 
during lesson hours; and, mother dear, you must 
not take it for granted that I am mae of such in- 
flammable stuff as all that, or that I must of necessi- 
ty fall in love with every pretty girl I see. You 
trusted me away from you; cannot you trust me 
when I am with you?” 

Though Oliver spoke half in jest, there was some- 
thing in his voice that, thrilling in her heart, warned 
Mrs. Otley that, mother as she was, there might be 
more danger in over-anxiety than in letting well 
alone. So she went on with her knitting, and had 
turned the heel of the stocking, before Oliver, who 
was leaning his back against the chi y-piece, 
ceased whistling, and spoke: 

“Talking of falling in love, mother, puts me in 
mind of the possibility of my getting married some of 
these days. Now, I am not likely to wing an eligible 
young lady in the turnip-field, and I don’t fancy the 
girls about here much; suppose we give a ball or 
sometbing of that sort, and see if the wife who is, as 
Martin Tupper would say, ‘walking the earth,’ will 
come my way.” 

Mrs. Otley laughed; and having promised to think 
of it, Oliver went out. He stood upon the portico 
steps looking acrovs the dale, where the setting sun 
was waking up all manner of glowing tints. It was 
@ fair sight, and something like pride stirred his 
heart as he thought “it is all mine;” but the feeling 
vanished, and a tender, regretful look stole over his i 
face, as he caught sight of Rachel, walking quickly 
and lightly along the side path from the hall to the | 
lodge. His eyes followed her, and the color rose to 
his cheeks, but he stood still. When she had turned 
the corner by the laurels and was out of sight, Oliver 
sighed inpatiently, and walked down the steps, mut- 
tering as he took the way to the stables: 

“ Poor little body; my mother is right; it is hard 
to teach her to be a lady, and then send her back to 
drudge in a cottage; ’ware deer, Master Oliver!” he 
added, bitterly, throwing away his newly-lighted 
cigar, “and find out a lady with the proper amount 
of blue blood to break your heart about.” 








CHAPTER II. 

WHILE Rachel was at the Hall her father had 
come home from the woods, and, seating himself by 
the fire, had lighted his pipe, and taken a letter out 
of his pocket; a letter which he had received that 


‘two miles lay between them and the cold hearth 


saying:—* Go out a bit, Charley, but not far, boy, 
we're on forbidden ground here.” 

Charley went out into the park behind the house, 
and, striking upon a footpath, walked along quicker 


than he intended; but then he was indignant. His just then anxious to please; and so the room was | 


face was flushed, and the strong under-jaw set, while 
something in the very way he strode over the grass, 
with his head thrown back, and hands clenched, 
spoke of strong passions, strongly controlled. He 
knew the bitter disappointment Paul was writhing 
under; he had read his agony in the way he looked, 
as he bade him go away for a little while; he knew 
how the hope of seeing this brother had cheered the 
wanderer, and lightened the long weary journey. 
Charley's heart beat thick and fast, and his eyes 
grew dim. He was walking more slowly now, and 
so, coming to a turn, he stopped abruptly, for there, 
within a few yards, he saw a picture such as England | 
alone can show. 

The pathway he had taken led to the well, to which | 
Rachel bad carried her water-jar; and there nowshe 
stood, listening with a half-earnest half-joking ex- 
pression to a young man, who, seated upon a grassy 
mound, was talking eagerly. One small brown band 
rested upon the bank, the other hung by her side, 
the earthen water-jar lay at her feet. Up the lane 
stood the home farmhouse with its quaint Cumber- 
land chimneys and gables, Out of a stone trough, | 
fed by the spring, a couple of cart horses were drink- 
ing, and over all spread the lingering light of a golden 
summer sunset; while faint and echolike, there beat 
upon the scented air the curtew bells, ringing out the 
first bars of * Life let us cherish” above the grass- 
gtown graves in Penrith churchyard. 

Charley stood spell-bound for nearly five minutes, 
and, during that space, Rachel, innocent of a looker- 
on, stood listening to her friend’s story; then looking 
up, she caught the stranger’s eye, and catching up 
her jar, with a hot blush, turned to the spring. 
Charley, seeing the charm broken, remembered his 
father, and hastened back just in time to meet him 
coming out of the lodge, his face blotched, and sor- 
rowful. : 

“Come, boy,” he said, huskily, “get me away in 
case I curse him—God forgive we for saying it, and 
keep me out of temptation.” Then together they 
went through the iron gates, out on to the highroad, 
and turning their backs upon the lodge and Hull, 
walked sharply on; and no word passed until a good 





where poor Paul had expected a welcome. 

“Where are we going now, father?” asked Char- 
ley, who, sooth to say, had been thinking of the well 
more than the road. 

“God knows, boy. Out of Cumberland, at any rate. 
It would choke me to stop here. The breath seems 
even now as if it had left my body. Stop, Charley!” 

Charley stood still, looking anxiously at his father, 
who said, gasping a little, and wiping the sweat off . 





“So you are afraid I shall fall in love with the little | other time to answer, he turned to the young man, | matter over with Mr. Richards, he said to Job: 


“I’ve engaged a new keeper, Fiemming; would 
you mind giving him your spare room for a fortnight, 
until the other lodge is roofed in again.” 

Job would have refused had he dared, but he was 


prepared, and upon the first of September Charley 
walked in. Flemming knew him at once, though he 
deemed it wiser to plead ignorance. Ready to sus- 
pect any evil of his brother, he at once set down 
Charley’s coming under a false name, as the first step 
in some deep design, and set himself to keep a sharp 
lookout on all sides—so sharp, that he presently 
found out that Rachel and Charley had fallen in love. 
The old man was furious, and went cff to the Hall, 
where he took the squire into his contidence. Oliver 
told him Carver was just the sort of man to make 
Rachel a good husband; but it was no time to rea- 
son, and it was settled that Charley should leave the 
lodge and take up his quarters in the gardener’s 
oO le 
. Traly enough, just as it was slipping away, Rachel 
had found out that she had a heart; and, although 
no reason was given for Charley’s departure, she 
strongly suspected it to be her father’s doing, and, 
like a good girl, said nothing about it. It was very 


' seldom, however, that a day passed without their 


meeting—at first, by accident, then not quite so un- 
consciously, seeing that Rachel took care to walk 


| home from the Hall bya rather roundabout path, 


and that Charley always found the same path his 
nearest way back from the covers. Nor was it long 
betore he told Rachel the truth, and asked her to be 
his wife. 

But is it not ordained that the course of true love 
is never torun smooth? Poor Rachel’s lot was to be 
no exception. Her father found out her secret, and 
charging her with the deceit, heaped such cruel and 
unjust words upon ber, that, cowed and half broken- 
hearted, she gave him the promise he demanded, and 
said she would never speak to Charley again. Char- 
ley went straight to the squire, and gave up bis place. 


it. 1t seems Charley has fallen in love with Rachel; 
old Flemming has forbidden her to have anything to 
say to him, and Iam to lose the best fellow on the 
place, because that cantankerous old idiot wants a 
grander match for his daughter. Besides, there’s ' 
the poor little girl breaking her heart; for Richards 
says there’s no doubt about it that she likes Carver.” 
“Poor Rachel,” said Mrs. Otley; ‘this accounts 
for her sad face to-day. Could you not speak to 
Flemming? Why does he object to the match? and 
who is the young man?” 
“ He was an extra hand at Sir John’s. He andI 
were posted together several times, and got to like 
each other. He is, in fact, a touch above the common | 








** Here’s a pretty business,” said Oliver, coming as | tell her.’” 
usual to his mother, in his perplexity. ‘ Carver has 
just been with me, and is going away. He would | ing daughter, and to hear the story you’ve just told 
give no reason; but Richards bas told meall about | me, would be a harder blow than losing poor Char- 


comes of.” 

“The lot he comes of, Flemming?” and Oliver 
looked surprised. He had no suspicion of Charley, 
in spite of his mysterious movements; but he saw the 
fierce triumph in Job’s face; and that there was 
some secret at the bottom of it all. “ Why, what do 
you know of Carver?” 

“More than enough, sir,” growled Job, getting 
beside himself with anger and shame, for he knew 
the story must come out now. “ More than enough. 
His father is my only brother; he brought my mo- 
ther to the grave, and had it not been for the old 
squire, I’d a’ been a beggar now. Nobody would 
give me work when they knowed I was a convict’s 
brother; but your father took me and put me in the 
woods.” 

** Why, I never heard a word of this.” 

“No, I dare say not, sir; your mother isn’t the 
sort of lady to bring up a story against an honest 
man; and most of those concerned are dead or gone.” 

“ But how do you know Charley is your brother's 
son?” 

* Because he brought him here.” And then Flem- 
ming told bis master how Paul had cume, and what 
he had done. 

Oliver’s face grew stern as he listened. 

* And you actually turned bim adrift on the world, 
Flemming?” 

“ What had he done to me—what had I done to him 
that I was to be branded with a ticket-of-leave bro- 
ther? We all had the same chance in life, good 
schoolings and good situations. I was in the house, 
he was in the stable; and it’s hard because a man 
happens to be your brother that he’s to be let rise up 
and bring disgrace on you.” 

“I’m no preacher, Jub,” said Oliver, gravely, “or 
I might be tempted to tell you in more words what I 
thought of this handiwork of yours. Dves Rachel 

know anything of it?” 

‘“‘No,” returned Flemming, fiercely; ‘‘ and I'd like 
to see the man, I don’t care who he is, who would 


“ T hope no one will. She has been a dutiful, lov- 


ley.” 

* What do you meun, sir?” 

“ Just this, that if Racbel heard that you had 
turned your brother from the door, and had refused 
to forgive him, when after all these years he had 
come back to you, it would break her heart.” 

Flemming did not answer, and the squire went on. 

**] shall go over to the lodge to morrow, and see 
what Charley is doing; in the meantime you must 
not repeat a word of what you suspect, and what, I 
am quite sure, will prove utterly wrong. Now, good- 
day; 1’ll see you to-morrow night.” 

Next morning, while Oliver and his mother were at 
breakfast, a message was brought in. Charley Car- 


council of war. It would never do 
mother know anything of this,” 





rey the 
against Charley, adding, 


self upon your contidence, but if you can tell 


glad.” 


said, * You don’t suspect me, sir?” 
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“No, honestly, no; but it will 

confidence to silence Flemming, as I . 
“ Thank you, sir. Now I . . ten, 

Flemming’s brother,” 

“ Yes, 80 Job told me. And I 


played; indeed, I meant to com 
to-day, and see what I could do for 
about keeping him quiet just now.” a 


farm about twenty miles off the lodge. A sheep r: 


“Why do you call him fath 
80?” 
“ Because he’s been a father to me, sir; 
me up in the bush, with a lot of natives, i 
baby. It’s a common enough story in Australi 
sir,” he added, seeing the squire’s potinecnang 
change. “ My father was a settler, ' 
native disturbance, 1 
every one but myself 
Paul Flemming was 
and seeing me, took a fanc 
story, sir, but true enough ; alien 
governor my father.” 
“You are right, Charley,” said Oliver: « 
Pes. er; “quit. 
z = Pi asa you do not know what your father’ 
Charley smiled. « 
asked, sir, though I dare say 
never forgets anything.” 
“ How old are you?” 
“ Thirty-four,” 
A deep color rushed over Oliver's 
impulsively, he looked at Charl 


er if he’s not rea) 
when I was 


and, during 
his farm was plundered, an 


> 
in a very small way. It was th 
° ere I wen 
are: the lease I went to London,” a 
‘I am very glad I can shut the old fellow’s scand 
lous mouth so completely. So you’ve been at t! 
diggings to sume purpose,” 
“Not for long ; the governor could 
not rest. So, : 
soon as he had enough to bring us home and start i 
the world, he gave up bis work.” 


It’s a quee 
and I may well call th 


the governor does; hi 


face, as, turning 
ley. Everythiny 


mirror, said, “Ido look rather a guy bene, ote 
it’s the dross I’ve been most used to, cattle drt 
ae like, and as I feel more at home in it 
any other, and thought we might have 

it to-night, 1 put it on.” ee 


and a native nurse, murdered 
& great man among the nativer 


To tell you the trath, I neve- 


ion brought by Fiemm . 
“I don’t want to force ». , 


what I am to say in answer to the old fellow, I’a 


Charley hesitated, then looking bard at his maste 


take more than; , 


"ll tell you. Y. , 
father, or, any how, him I call my father, Ze. 


am as 80 oe 
your father, as I am angry with the part Joe), 1 


@ over to the lod,..; 


“It isn’t much, sir; only this. W 
e brought a |: 
of money over with us, and father bas cahen aM 


he picke' 


to let my)... 
As they walked down to the keeper’s house, Oli..:: 


morning, and which had disturbed him greatly. The | his forehead, ‘“‘ You know how I’ve been thinkin’ of keeper, and has been in Australia.” | ver had come, and was waiting to see the squire upon 
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writer was his only brother, a brother who had dis- 
graced him, and who he hoped was dead long ago. 


this place, and of him I called brother. Well! I 
thought wrong; more’s the pity. There’s something 





It was years since he had heard of him, and years, 


Twenty-three years before, Paul Flemming had been 
transported for life. ‘The generation which had 
known of his crime had well-nigh passed away, and 
now the prison had given back its dead; and the 
shame which Job Flemming had thought to have 
lived down, was to be taken from its grave again, 
and made a nine days’ wonder. 

The letter, blotted and ill-spelled, lay crumpled on 
Job’s knee; he smoothed it out to read it, and a very 
penitent, humble letter it was. The writer had be- 
gun “ Dear brother,”’ but, then, as if afraid that this 
was too familiar, the words had been partially rubbed 
out, and ‘Dear sir” substituted. After this, the 
letter went on to say:—that having long since got a 
ticket-of-leave, he, Paul Flemming, had been work- 
ing in the colony, and done well; that he was coming 
to England, and, bringing his son with him, hoped to 
get a living. 

Slowly, word by word, Job spelled out the letter, 
and then threw it into the fire; and as he watched it 
flare up and consume away,a heavy frown settled 
down upon his face. The red sparks were still chas- 
ing each other along the charred paper when Rachel 
came in, and, having taken off her best gown and at- 
tired herself in her usual working dress, set off to the 
well, leaving her father still brooding gloomily over 
the tire. Suddenly, a heavy, firm step on the gravel, 
aud a sharp knock at the door, roused him. ‘Come 

in,” he cried, sulkily, for he was in no mood for 
visitors; and there came ina short thick-set, gray- 
bearded man, followed closely by a tall, well-built, 
handsome young fellow. Flemming’s face grew 


cheeks. 








sentence died away in an inarticulate gulp, and a 
couple of big tears rolled down the weather-beaten | he found an opportunity to say. 
? Oliver smiled. “Idon’t mind putting you on the ! without saying where he was going. Ou his return, what rig is that you are in? is it to be ready for a 
* Your letter came to-day,” growled Job, in a sort | strength, Charley, if you are going to kave Sir | he wentsiraight up to the Hall, and asked for the | figbt with the rascals?” 
of whisper, looking anxiously at the window and John.” 


wrong somewhere. Maybe it’s my blame; maybe it’s 


too, since, until that day, he had thought of him. | bis—1 wont judge. But from this day, boy, we'll | 
' never say his name again, and we'll change ours, too. | 


We'll call ourselves Carver; that’s the name of the 
man I stole the horse from, boy, and it will keep me 
in mind of my sin, though there’s not much chance 0’ 
its being forgotten. We'll go down to Northumber- 
land, Charley. I mind the country well, and we'll, 
maybe, fall in for work; if not, we can hold on 
awhile, and wait.” 

So the pair trudged on, and in due time reached 
Rothbury, where Paul’s prophecy was fulfilled, and 
Charley got on with a neighboring gentleman, as 
beater and underkeeper. 

* It’s all right now, boy,” said Paul, when he heard 
the news; “I was down in the mouth when I turned 
my back on Kirkdale, for I began to have my doubts 
whether the Lord had forgiven me. But I know now 
I was wrong; and we’ll just bide here till we see 
which way he leads us.” 

Yet, though Charley made no objection, and put 
his shoulder to the wheel right mantully, his heart 
was notin his work—his thoughts would keep han- 
kering after Kirkdale, and the picture he had seen in 
the quiet lane. 

The winter passed, summer came, and things went 
on after their usual fashion at the Hall. Rachel still 
took her daily lessons, and Oliver kept out of the way 
during the hour. Not one word had transpired as to 
the visit of Paul Flemming. Job knew how to keep 
his own counsel, and although the men under him 
saw there was something wrong, they were far from 
guessing the true cause of bis oa hs and ill-humer. 

The twelfth o1 August found the squire shooting in 
Northumberland, and falling in with Charley Carver, 
took a strong liking for him, a liking which was ea- 
gerly reciprocated by Charley, whose mind was still 





The very mention of Australia paled Mrs. Otley’s © 
cheek. ‘ Perhaps Fiemming knows something more | 
of him than you do, O.iver.” 

“Not a bit of it. Carver never was here before. 
But I'll tell you what to do, mother; get Rachel to ; 
tell you all about it to-morrow, and in the meantime 
Vil persuade Carver to think better of it, and send . 
him over to the Scotch covers fur the autumn. We = 
must not let the old fellow’s pride break the little 
beauty’s heart.” 








CHAPTER ITi. 


So Charley went over to asmall place the squire 
had in Dumfriesshire, and Rachel, after telling Mrs. 
Otley her story (a very simple story it was, too), went 
quietly about her work; although she had done as 
her fatber had ordered her, and punished both her- 
selfand Charley, she felt a presentiment that matters 
would come round; Charley was so sober and indus- 
trious, nobody had a word to say against him—and 
you may be sure that when a’stranger comes and 
wins the beauty of a parish, every eye and every ear 
are ready to tind a flaw in the fortunate man’s char- 
acter. No fault had been found in Charley’s, who 
was as popular in his way ae Rachel had been in 
hers. Then, again, she knew the squire and Mrs. 
Oiley were both on her side. So Rachel never lost 
hope, and was content to wait. Now and then, dur- 
ing the following month, she grew downcast; which 
' O.iver seeing,would be an excuse for him to say, 
| * Your old friend is thriving, and we’ll have him back 
| Some day, svon.” 

When Christmas came near, the poaching began to 
grow so destructive that the keepers were at their 
wits’ end. All sorts of stories were told as to who 
formed the gang, and where they came from. Flem- 

{ming hai charge of the preserves near the house, 
| and many were the stratagems he suggested for way- 
‘laying the men. Night after night he was about 
with the watchers; but as yet not a head of game 





important business. 

“Bring him in, William. You wont mind him, 
mother?” then, as the fuotman left the room, Oliver 
added, “1 dare say it is about what I told you Flem- 
ming came about; he has been talking, or the poor 
fellow has heard of his visit, and suspects something. 
Well, Charley, what brought you over in such 
Mother! Good God! are you ill?” and springing 
up he threw his arms round Mrs. Otley. ‘* Get help, 
Charley. Quick, man! she’s faintiug; and send Tom 
tor the doctor.” 

When Mrs. Otley recovered, her first words were, 
“‘ Where is he?” 

“ Who, mother?” 

* Frank, my husband. I saw ”-~here she stoppe'l, 
and staring wildly round, threw her arms round 
Oliver’s neck, sobbing; ‘am I going mad, darling? 
What does it mean? He died years ago; and yet I 
saw him again as plainly as possible.” 

‘* Dear mother! it must bave been some strange 
shadow or light; Charley Carver, my keeper, you 
know, Rachel’s sweetheart, came in just as you 
fainted.” 

His mother lay back with a faint shudder. “Is 
the doctor coming? That is right; now go and wait 
for him; tell hin what I thought I saw, and let him 
judge for himself without questioning me.” 

The doctor came and shook his head; Mrs. Otley 
was in a strangely nervous condition, and must be 
kept quiet. And having seen these orders carried 
out, Oliver bethought him of Charley. 

“It is about the poachers, sir,” Charley said; “I 
had this bit of paper pushed into my window last 
night, and so I thought it best to come off directly.” 

Oa the paper was written: 

“The squires covers is too be swept to-morrow 
night. Job Fiemming have been a talking as how 
yo his hin the gang; i ho yoa good turn, 80 look 
sharp.” 

Oliver drew a long breath. “ This is something 








had been taken from the equire’s land. This fact 


“ You don’t happen to want a keeper, Mr. Otley?” ; aroused a new suspicion in Flemming’s head, in con- | right about Flemming; but don’t let that trouble 


sequence of which he left home for a day or two 


! squire. 


like work. Well it’s lucky you’ve got this. He’s 


| you. It will be cleared off now; bat, { say, Charley, 


Charley laughed, and glancing at himeelf in a 


: 
| 











blood-red, as, jumping up, he dashed his pipe to the 
ground, 
( “ Well, Job,” began the new comer, his features 
working, and the hand he kept holding out, shaking | running on the well-remembered, blue-eyed girl, 
violently, “I’ve come, you see, and—and—” but the | whose face haunted his dreams. 
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and the business of the day must 
only when the plan of action for 
settled, that he had time to think 


be seen to. It was 
the night had been 
over what he had he 

hardly knew how reat sn Pane 
strange to be true. But if true. 
happiness it would bring to the mo 
knew 80 well as he did, had never 
aye heart to the conviction that her 
‘I can think of my other t 
heaven, Oliver, 
And his name 


was almost too 
what a store of 
ther, who, no one 
been able to close 
baby was spared. 
reasures as 

but my baby is not lneaie tocar 
wells up to my lips in every prayer.” ; \ 


































all the hands, and a 
ppointing each detachment 
place, was ready, as he fondly hoped, for the cenn 
oe of poachers that ever stepped. The first warn- 
re of the raid was given about one o'clock, close to 
the copse where the *quire watched, assisted by tw 
aan es and a large mastiff. Sad 
“‘Here they come, sir,” whispered To: 
his stick, and breathing hard; vos wel 
on the near side.” ee ee — 
“Lie quiet then, and let th 
: em pass; try to see 
their faces, buth of you. Quiet, Blucher! down, old 


dog ;” and he laid a hard ‘ 
stilling bis uneasy Sistemine on the dog’s muzzle, 





within a few yards of the watchers it was too dark ty | 
distinguish their faces even had they not bad crape 
preteen As they pa-sed out of sight, a low ery | ; 
res of a night-hawk rose on the quiet air, and 
© Men appeared suddenly, aud as if they had |; 
sprung out of the earth. These carried # net and «| } 
couple of dark-lanterns, they were armed with guns , 
every man of them, and had their faces blacked; | +, 
behind these came one man evidently on the watch. fi 
He let the others move ob, and, luoking about fur a ©, 
snug corner, sat down uuder a fir tree, within two or | 
three yards of Tom, who nearly choked himself in | f 
his endeavors to breathe soitly. Another few win- | 
Utes of intense suspense went by, when the dog le 
unable to keep paseive any longer, uttered a low le 
étowl, and lifting himself upon bis fore paws, glared | pr 
angrily at the poacher, who, starting up, peered 4 











Three men walked stealthily past, and thongh | |. 














CHAPTER IV, | 
By nightfall Richards was ready; he had asteee " 


’ 


tallied with his mother’s sad story, and then, t . 
. thought of the strange impression left upon vege at 
by seeing Charley. What could it all mean? Was ' | 
t possible that such a wildly improbable rom 
‘ could be brought into everyday reality? But ‘hase 
was no time then for reflection. They had BS aes tees 
the keeper’s house, a ee . 
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at the captain of the poacher’s gang, 
ctly the door had closed. a 
u have! how did you manage that? 





mirror, said, ‘Ido look rather a guy here, sir, but | round. But Oliver had the dog in complete control, 
it’s the dress I’ve been most used to, cattle driving | and though he would not lie down, he held his 
and the like, and as I feel more at home in it than | tongue, and it being too dark to see into the bushes, 





“Osir,” she began; then her voice gave way, and 
she burst out crying. Oliver hardly knew what to 
say; he was a poor comforter, at best, and this morn- 





ad my suspicions, and I went to 
ed up to the lodge, taking care to 
would be out of the way; and then 
led me. He’s out every night, no- 
e, except that he rides away. He’s 
ndon this month; and if that’s not 
ir, it is for me, knowing the lot he 














it to-night, 1 put it on.” 





y and 


mother know anything of this.” 





any other, and thought we might have hot work of 


g P Upon my 
word, I think I’ll go to your tailor. But we'll not 


sound. 


Oliver looked him over. ‘Use, or no use, it’s Directly he was down the squire was upon him, ** He is only hurt, Rachel,” he said. ‘Don’t fret, 
ly t i t. and before the astonished man could cry out, a thick | that’s a good girl. Come up to the house and wait 


handkerchief was at his mouth, while Tom, who | upon the mistress. I cannot trust the maids to do it, 
lose time, let us go down to Richards, and have a | had once been an active member of the police force, 
council of war. It would never do to let my poor 


the scout laid down, fancying he had imagined the | ing, to speak the comfort he wanted so sorely him- 


dexterously inserted a gag; following the operation | not have that done for any money. You shall see 


self, seemed well nigh impossible. 


in case they let oat what has happened, and I would 
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[We shall be pleased te receive communications from 









































up by a pair of handcuffs, atter which the gentleman | Charley directly I can manage it; so run in, now, brethren in all parts of the world.) 
?” and Oliver As they walked down to the keeper’s house, Oliver | was quietly marched off to the nearest house, under | and 1’ll tell your father.” 
comes of, Flemming?” an 1 peated the ion brought by Fiemming | the second groom’s charge. About six o’clock that night, Paul Flemming ar- 2 fa 
He had no suspicion of Char a against Charley, adding, “I dun’t want to force my- Scarcely was the work over, when shouts, followed | rived. Charley cheered up directly. : A NEW COMMANDERY TO BE FORMED.—We learn ? 
sterious movements; but he saw self upon your contidence, but if you can tell me | by adouble-barrelled gun-shot, came up from what “Tl be all right now,” he said. ‘ Father has that at a recent —_ne hed the Knight Templare, ; 
n Job’s face; and that there hyd what I am to say in answer to the old fellow, I’d be | was called the Birch Hollow. doctored many a worse affair than this.” resident in Middleboro’, Conn., and vicinity, prelim- 
2 bottom of it all, “ Why, what do glad.” “ By Jove! they’ve fallen in with Charley,” cried | After Paul had looked to the wound, Oliver took | TY to the institution of a new Commandery, Sir 
ver?” - Charley hesitated, then looking bard at his master, | the squire; ‘‘come along, Tom, there’ll be murder | him down to his room under pretext of giving him a | Ktight Henry Woodward was appointed delegate to 
enough, sir,” growled Job, “ ing said, “* You don’t suspect me, sir?” with the guns.” glass of brandy. but in reality to satisfy the feverish visit Hartierd, and make the requisite application 
ith anger and shame, for he nae “‘No, honestly, no; but it will take more than my It was a madly exciting race that, across the covers | curiosity which had been driving him desperate all fora Commandery. It was voted to call the new f 
me out now. “ More than enough. Ps confidence to silence Flemming, as I wish to do.” and turnips, beyond which lay the pheasant preserve | day. Encampment Cyrene Commandery, No. 8; and it 
‘only brother; he brought my er * Thank you, sir. Now I'll tell you. You see my | from which the voices came, and where Charley and| “Charley has been telling me something of his | Pfomises to be a successful one, as we hope it will be. 
ve, and had it not been for the hor father, or, any how, him I call my father, is Job| the under keepers were posted. Still louder and | story,” he said. Will you tell me what you know? wee j 
en a beggar now. Nobody hare Flemwing’s brother.” more angry were the sounds as the squire drew near. | I like him,” he added, thinking Paul might resent A WORTHY TRIBUTE TO A DEVOTED MAson.— 
1en they knowed I was @ conv pos “Yes, so Job told me. And I am as sorry for | And then more reports sent the blood curdling to | this inquiry, “and want to help him.” The members of Warren Lodge of Freemasons, of 
it father took me and put me in the your father, as I am angry with the part Job has | his heart, and brought out the perspiration upon his Thank you, sir,” said Paul; and forthwith related Roxbury, recently presented to Brother Samuel Little, 
their retiring Master, a solid gold master’s jewel, of the Le 
finest workmanship. and also a magnificent inlaid « 
marble clock of the largest size, which was surmount- q 
“It isn’t much, sir; only this. We brought a bit | gradually establishing itself as a conviction, none | sooner his mother knew, the better. So, leaving | ed with a beautiful bronze figure of Minerva. 4 
of money over with us, and father bas taken a little | lessened during the two hours’ midnight watch. Paul sipping his brandy, and wondering why the . (a 
farm about twenty miles off the lodge. A sheep run 1t was very evident that a sharp skirmish was go- | young squire should get so excited about Charley, ee 
in avery small way. It was there I went at night, | ing on, and with the odds, too, terribly on the | Oliver went to his mother. She was alone. ELECTION OF A GRAND MASTER.—Past Grand 1 
and about the lease I went to London.” poachers’ side. “You remember, dear, my telling you Charley | Master B. B. French bas been again elected Grand 





ur brother that he’s to be let rise up 
ve on you.” 
her, Jub,” said Oliver, gravely, “cr 
ted to tell you in more words what I 
handiwork of yours. Dues Rachel 
f it?” 
ae fiercely; ‘and I’d like 
{ don’t care who he is, who would 


- heard a word of this.” 
ay not, sir; your mother isn’t the 
ring up a story against an nas 
f those concerned are dead or gone. A, 
you know Charley is your brother’s 
rought him here.” And then Flem- 
ster how Paul had come, and what 
‘ew stern as he listened. 
ially turned bim adrift on the world, 
done to me—what had I done to him 
branded with a ticket-of-leave bro- 
‘ai the same chance in life, good 
ood situations. I was in the house, 
ible; and it’s hard because & Man 


,will, She has been & dutiful, lov- 
2 to hear the story you’ve just told 
uarder blow than losing poor Char- 


mean, sir?” 
hat if Racbel heard that you had 
her from the door, and had refused 
yhen after all these years he had 

a, it would break her heart.” 
not answer, and the squire went on. 

ver to the lodge to morrow, and see 
joing; in the meantime you must 

tof what you suspect, and what, IL 
ili prove utterly wrong. Now, good- 

to-morrow night.” 

, while Oliver and his mother were at 
sage was brought in. Charley Car- 
d was waiting to see the squire upon 
238. 

a, William, You wont mind him, 
as the fuotman left the room, Oliver 
ay itis about what I t Ad you Flem- 

1; he has been talking, or the poor 

of his visit, and suspects something. 

vbat brought you over in such—— 

God! are you ill?” and springing 

arms round Mrs. Otley. ‘* Get help, 

, man! she’s fainting; and send Tom 





‘ley recovered, her first words were, 


.9o” 
‘usband. 1 saw ’—~here she stoppe'l, | 
ily round, threw her arms tound 
\bbing; “am I going maj, darling? 
an? He died years ago; and yet I 
1s plainly as possible.” 

rl it must bave been some strange 
; Charley Carver, my keeper, you 
sweetheart, came in just as you 





ay back with a faint shudder. ‘Is 
ig? ~‘That is right; now go and wait 
on what [ thought I saw, and let him 
¢ without questioning me.” 
ne and shook his head; Mrs. Otley 
gely nervous condition, and must ‘be 
id having seen these orders carried 
pught him of Charley. , 
the poachers, sir,” Charley said; “I 
paper pushed into my window on 
bought it best to come off directly. 
was written: 
, covers is too be swept to-morrow 
mming have been @ talking as how 
gang; i ho yoa good turn, 80 look y 













































a long breath. ‘ This is something 
Il it’s lucky you've got this. He’s 
mwing; but don’t let that trouble 
cleared off now; bat, [ say, Charley, 

you are in? is it to be ready for a 

cals?” 
a and glancing at himeelf in a 
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tallied with his mother’s sad story, and then, too, he 
. thought of the strange impression left upon her mind 
by seeing Charley. What could it all mean? Was 
it possible that such a wildly improbable romance 
could be brought into everyday reality? But there 
’ was no time then for reflection. They had reached 
























“ T am very glad I can shut the old fellow’s scanda- 
lous mouth so completely. So you’ve been at the 
diggings to sume purpose.” 
“Not for long; the governor could not rest. So, as 
soon as he had enough to bring us home and start in 
the world, he gave up his work.” 
“Why do you call him father if he’s not really 
80?” 
‘Because he’s been a father to me, sir; he picked 
me upin the bush, with a lot of natives, when I wasa 
baby. It’s @ common enough story in Australia, 
sir,” he added, seeing the squire’s countenance 
change. “ My father was a settler, and, during a 
native disturbance, his farm was plundered, and 
every one but myself and a native nurse, murdered. 
Paul Flemming was a great man among the natives, 
and seeing me, took a fancy to me. It’s a queer 
story, sir, but true enough; and I may well call the 
governor my father.” 
“You are right, Charley,” said Oliver; ‘quite 
right. I suppose you do not know what your father's 
name was.” 
Charley smiled. ‘To tell you the truth, I never 
asked, sir, though I dare say the governor does; he 
never forgets anything.” 
“ How old are you?” 
“ Thirty-four.” 

A deep color rushed over Oliver’s face, as, turning 
impulsively, he looked at Charley. Everything 


the keeper’s house, and the busincss of the day must 
be seen to. It was only when the plan of action for 
the night had been settled, that he had time to think 
over what he had heard that day. And then he 
hardly knew how to put it. It was almost too 
strange to be true. But if true, what a store of 
happiness it would bring to the mother, who, no one 
knew so well as he did, had never been able to close 
her heart to the conviction that her baby was spared. 
“T can think of my other treasures as safe in 
heaven, Oliver, but my baby is not amongst them. 
And his name wells up to my lips in every prayer.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


By nightfall Richards was ready; he had mustered 
all the hands, and appointing each detachment a 
place, was ready, as he fondly hoped, for the worst 
gang of poachers that ever stepped. Tbe tirst warn- 
ing of the raid was given about one o’clock, close to 
the copse where the squire watched, assisted by two 
grooms and a large mastiff. 

‘Here they come, sir,” whispered Tom, clutching 
his stick, and breathing hard; “down by the hedge 
on the near side.” 

“Lie quiet then, and let them pass; try to see 
their faces, both of you. Quiet, Blucher! down, old 
dog ;” and he laid a hard grasp on the dog’s muzzle, 
stilling his uneasy movements. 

Three men walked stealthily past, and though 

within a few yards of the watchers it was too dark tu 
distinguish their faces even had they not had crape 

across them. As they passed out of sight, a low cry 

like that of a night-hawk rose on the quiet air, and 

five men appeared suddenly, and as if they had 

Sprung out of the earth. These carried a net anda 

couple of dark-lanterns, they were armed with guns 

every man of them, and had their faces blacked; 

behind these came one man evidently on the watch. 


snug corner, sat down under a fir tree, within two or 


He let the others move on, and, luoking about fur a, Oliver to pull him through. 


three yards of Tom, who nearly choked himself in | for Paul Flemming; so the squire sent off for him, ; 
his endeavors to breathe sottly. Another few win- | and then, leaving Richards in charge, went out into ; the squire’s brother, gave him most pleasure. 
utes cf intense suspense went by, when the dog, | the park to shake off some of the anxiety irom his 
unable to keep passive any longer, uttered a low | countenance betvre he ventured into his mother’s 
growl, and lifting himself upon bis fore paws, glared | presence. 


“‘ Hold on, Charley,” yelled the squire, as he cleared 
the dyke dividing the field from the copse; but as he 
reached the ground, a gun went off close at his left 
hand, and a voice seasuned with a bitter curse, bade 
him “take that.” 

Half blinded by the powder, but unhurt, Oliver 
grappled with the man, and being considerably 
heavier and stronger, soon brougbt him to the 
ground. Tom and vld Blucher had likewise made 
play, and sounds of coming reinforcement evidently 
convinced the poachers that discretion was the better 
part of valor; so they beat a retreat, fighting as they 
went. Two were taken, two were down already, and 
the rest only got off by a chance, the party coming 
up under Richards having taken the nearest way, 
and in their hurry paying no attention to what was 
going on nearer; thus they missed the retreating men. 
** Where is Charley?” cried Oliver, eagerly, when 
he had time to look around, and, with his hat off, 
was wiping his neck and face. 

“ Here, sir,” replied a weak voice from the grass. 
‘*Good Goud! are you hurt?” And Oliver fell on 
his knees beside the man, who, at that moment, he 
instinctively felt to be his brother. 

** Not much, sir; don’t be frigutened. It’s bleeding 
rather sharp; maybe you’d get one of thein to twist 
a handkerchief round it.’ 

But before this could be done, Charley had fainted. 
“Shall we carry him to the farm?” whispered 
Richards, as Tom and a couple of men pulled the 
gate close by down. 

‘No, no, to the house; and don’t let my mother 
know. Runcn, Tom, warn the women, and go for 
the doctor. Don’t spare the horse. There's no one 
else hurt, is there, Richards?” And Oliver looked 
round with a shudder into the faces lighted by the 
red glare of half a dozen lanterns. 

“Only a black eye or two, sir; poor Charley’s the 
worst. It’s a big wound just over the knee. I warned 
him, but, poor fellow, he was that daring he’d never 
shirk if there’d been ten toone. I'd sooner it had 
been me than him; I’m a’most done with life, and 
he’s just in his prime; and then there’s Ruchel, God 
help her!” 


played; indeed, I meant to come over to the lodge | forehead, for he hai been thinking incessantly of | all he knew of Charley’s parentage. When he had 
to-day, and see what I could do for you. But it’s | Charley and his story, and what had at first seemed | done, Oliver had no further doubt; the facts were as 
about keeping him quiet just now.” too wild a romance to put any faith in, had been | plain as daylight; he must make no more delay; the 


the gate upon which the young man lay, he tervently 
repeated Richards’s wish. If Charley were killed, 
what was he to say to his mother? how eccount tor 
his delay in. telling her his suspicions? how let it 
appear that the chance of losing a tew pheasants had 
seemed to him of importance enough to postpone the 
relation of a story which might—nay, he felt every 
instant more sure—must prove a climax to her un- 
wearied faith and motherly instinct. 

‘Is he dead, Richards?” he asked, hoarsely, as he 
touched and shrank from the clay cold forehead of 
the insensible man. 

“No sir; and if you would just step on, sir, and 
see that they had warm water and brandy and such 
like ready, I'll see that he is all right on the way.” 
‘*The master’s knocked all of a heap,” whispered 
Richards to his comrades, as Oliverran on. ‘ Poor 
young gentleman, he has a feelin’ heart, he has. 
Charley’s fortune’s made with this night’s work, I’ll 
be bound; and nobody’ll grudge it, fur he’s deserving, 
that he is.” 

** Weell, there’s no’ been an ill tongue agin’ him 
since he cam’,” said another. 

Oliver, meautime, sped on. He found the maids in 
a flurry, and every probability of the whole house- 











‘oi at the poacher, who, starting up, peered | faced and eager-eyed. 


| fled in dismay. When the servants at the hall went 
The squire’s heart aank; and as he walked beside | wild with the news, Rachel had run out into the 


Carver had been in Australia? Well, old Paul, bis 
adopted father, is a brother of Job Flemming—the 
one you remember being transported—and he has a 
very strange story to tell you; and it’s so like a solu- 
tion to—nay, mother dear.” 
“ Let me go, boy; in God’s name, let me go! I 
knew him the day he came to you. It was no delu- 
sion, but God’s way ot showing me that my child was 
alive. Where is the old man?” And pushing past, 
she crossed the hall to the library. Paul stared- at 
the white-faced, wild-eyed lady, who, coming up to 
him, laid both hands upon his shoulder, and bringing 
her face down to his, kissed his brown, furrowed 
forehead. 
“God bless you, old man! God bless you! You 
have brought life and light into my dwelling. Where 
is my boy? You don’t know, then, do you? Charley, 
your Charley, is my Charley! Lam Mrs. Stanhope. 
It was my husband’s farm the natives plundered; he 
was killed, but they only stunned me.” 
Paul sat stupetied and red in the face, only recov- 
ering his self-possession when Oliver bad taken his 
mother out of the room; then words came. 
“To think that Charley was a gentleman—that 
Charley had a mother.” Then, after a tremendous 
gulp, “To think that Charley was the squire’s 
brother.” That seemed the climax; and poor old 
Paul sat clasping his hands over his knees, repeating, 
“The squire’s brother!—my Charley the squire’s 
brother!” 





Great was the wonder and delight, when the facts 
became known in the place. Who does not rejvice 
in a bit of genuine romance? Life is such a matter- 
of-fact, stern history, to most, that a story like that 
of Charley’s comes as welcome as a ray of sunshine 
on a November day. Far and near the news spread, 
and Charley was the hero of every fireside. Young 
| men envied him, young women were ready to wor- 
ship him, and mothers envied Mrs. Otley. Hers was 

' indeed a double triumph. 
‘There was one sad heart, however; one tear-stained 
face; and that too at the lodge, where Rachel bad 





darkness and cried. Then she had gone home, and 
sitting down by the smouldering ashes, went to work 
to teach herself the tirst words of the hardest lesson 
for the poor heart tu learn—the lesson to furget. So 
intent was she that she never heard the firm fvotstep 
upon the walk, or the unlatching of the door, and 
looked up scared and contused when a hand touched 
her shoulder, and the squire said: 

“ Crying, Rachel, when we are all so glad? This 
will never do. Here have I been sent tor you to 
nurse that new-found brother of mine; for he is like 
the sick lady we used to play at, and will neither 


Cherokee nation, wherein a party of U. S. commis- 


Master of Masons in the District of Columbia. 





HIGH TWELVE. 


We have an old tradition, delivered down orally, 
that it was the duty of Hiram Abiff to superintend 
the workmen, and that the reports of the officers 
were always examined with the most scrupulous ex- 
actness. At the opening of the day, when the sun 
was rising in the east, it was his constant custom, 
before the commencement of labor, to enter the tem- 
ple and offer up his prayers to Jehovah for a blessing 
on the work. And, in like manner, when the sun 
set in the west, and the labors of the day were closed 
and the workmen had departed, he returned his 
thanks to the Great Architect of the universe for the 
har i protection for the day. Not content 
with this devout expression of his feelings morning 
and evening, he always went into the temple at the 
hour of high twelve, when the men were called from 
labor to refreshment, to inspect the progress of the 
work, to draw fresh designs upon the tracing board, 
if such were necessary, and to perform other scientific 
labors, never forgetting to consecrate his duties by 
solemn prayer. These religious customs were faith- 
fully performed for the first six years in the secret 
recesses of his lodge, and for the last year in the pre- 
cincts of the Most Holy Place. At length, on the 
very day appointed for celebrating the copestone of 
the building, he retired as usual, according to our 
tradition, at the hour of high twelve, and did not 
return alive. 








AARARAAN 


MASON RY AMONG THE INDIANS. 
Among the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, Seminoles, and other Southern Indian tribes, 
writes a correspondent, there has existed from time 
immemorial a secret traternity of sworn friends, hav- 
ing signs, tokens and words known only to them- 
selves, and confined to the male population. The 
form of initiation is said to be simple, but their obli- 
gations to each otber are held to be of the most sol- 
emn and binding nature through life. If one of the 
fraternity ia in danger or trouble, his claim for the 
protection or aid of his brethren is not to be disre- 
garded; and if at any tims fight from enemies 
becomes necessary, he is at liberty to mount the horse 
of a brother and flee from his persecutors. I am in- 
formed by many intelligent Indian Freemasons, that 
there is enough in the ceremonies and obligations of 
this fraternity to justify the conclusion that it hada 
genuine Masonic origin, though at what period it is 
impossible to determine; perhaps centuries before 
this continent was known to the Anglo Sax: race. 
An instance is related to me by Judge Field of the 








‘eat nor drink anything but what you give him.’ 
Come; here’s your hat. Nay, little sister, no more 
tears. Don’t you know that I’ve a right to kiss them 
away? Don’t tempt me.” 

A sunny smile went flickering over the tear-stained 
face; and Oliver, lifting up a shawl, wrapped it 
round the shrinking girl, and holding it on, led her 
up to the Hall, and straight to Charley’s room. 





There is little more to tell. My tale, like all good 
stories, ends in marriage bells. Charley and Rachel 
were married in the spring, and in the following 
spring went to Australia, where, as Charley wisely 





Fics.—“ In the name of the profit, figs!’ Luscious 


In the laurel walk he met Rachel, white- | figs are raised in Sacramento Valley, California, equal 
to those of Smyrna. 


sioners, sent to treat with the Seminoles in Florida, 
early in the present century, when surrounded by 
enraged savages and abvut to be put to death, were 
saved by a half-breed attached to the commission, 
who gave the mystic sign of the fraternity, which in 
@ moment turned the fury of the savages into the 
warmest demonstrations of friendship. ‘‘The grand 
hailing sign,” if not derived originally from genuine 
Masonry, answered every purpose in saving the lives 
of these white men, and who can say that it had pot 
a true Masonic origin? 

Another peculiar and striking feature in this In- 
| dian fraternity is found in the fact that, in starting 
| out upon the hunt or war-path, the Indians form in 








hold being roused. The doctor was not longin reach- | 84id, ‘* Rachel and himeelf would feel more at home © groups of three, five and seven, who, on such occa- 
ing the house, and, though he shook his head and |; than among the grand folks at the Hull.” Paul | sions, adhere to one another, even to the death. 
swore at the game laws, he pronounced Ch srley too | Went, too, and Job gave Rachel a nice little portion, | These mystic numbers, three, tive and seven, are 
fine a fello~ to be killed by poachers, and promised ; bighly approving of the emigration plan; though, if | significant to Masons, and their existence among this 
| the old man’s heart could have been read, it would | Jogian fraternity cannot be supposed to be the result 
As soon as Charley came round, he began asking | bave been hard to say whether the fact of Paul leav- | 
ing England for good, or Rachel being married to 


of mere accident, for they are traditional numbers, 
and are alhered to with the most scrupulous fidelity. 
If this custom is not a vestige of Freemasonry, the 
coincidence is at least souiewhat remarkable, and it 

reminds us ofthe sworn friendship between Jonathan 
| and David anterior to ths iime Freemasonry as- 
sumed form under the Jewish fathers. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNFAILING LOVE. 


eee 
BY CARRIE C. HALLOCK, 


I have a Jocket—a little thing— 

Which I have kept for many a year, 

And prized—so dearly prized, because 
The giver was so dear. 


My dear young brother gave it me; 

And, fastened to a golden chain, 

He placed it on my neck before 
We knew of grief or pain. 


Once, when the world was fresh and young,— 
Or so it seemed to youthfui eyes, 
For no dark clouds then seemed to break 

The blue of summer skies,— 


I found a friend of noble mien, 

The bluest, truest eyes. I said, 

And straightway placed a crown of love 
Upon my darling’s head. 


And then I wore his pictured face, 

Within the locket, o'er my heart; 

O cruel Time! why should ye make 
Such glowing dreams depart ? 


The-e came a day—I well know when— 
I took the picture from its place, 
And said with truth [ cared no more 

To look upon his face. 


But still the golden case [ kerp, 

And still the love of Willie's heart; 

Old rime, ye have e’er tailed to make 
That youthful dream depart! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


PAYING OFF OLD SCORES. 
BY KATE PUTNAM. 


THERE is no feud that rankl2s more than a quarrel 
between sometime lovers. The remembrance of 
what has been serves to give bitterness to what is, 
and every little tender act or speech rises up in wit- 
ness against the coldness or carelessness that has 
usurped their place. 

It was nut quite indifferently that, Georgie Alison 
could regard Gerald Marsh aud his doings. Nots> 
very long before they had been, if not lovers, some- 
thing so very near it that the world gossiped of their 
“engagement.” And now!-— Georgie was no angel, 
possessing a very pretty pride and spirit of her own, 
and her vanity, to say the least, had been deeply 
wounded. 

They had been so very near lovers! Recalling all 
the soft words, the sighs and glances that had too 
often made her oblivious of the pain in Gordon Ray- 
mond’s honest gray eyes, what wonder is it she revolt- 
ed from the thought of all this homage transferred to 
another? But she was proud enough to suffer in 
silence, on!y showing by a straighter eyebrow or a 
tenser lip the trouble at her heart. 

Inconstancy was Gerald Marsh’s greatest fault. 
The current of his liking fluctuated to every smile, 
and whatever light shone on him, the last one that 
rose was sure to be the true luminary. If he hat 
done this thing with deliberate purpose he would 
have been less dangerous, fur forewarned is fore- 
armed, but be had a way of being half in love with 
the object of his temporary admiration; not sufti- 
ciently overmastered tv lose command of himself aud 
tall into the constraint that often marks real affectiup, 
but just enough moved to give a meaning to his 
looks, and a cadence to his tones that deluded a girl 
into sharing his own belief in the strength and en- 
durance of what, after all, was but a very transient 
passion, about as much like true love as a will-o’-the- 
wisp is like a steady flame. 

Just so had Georgie Alison deceived herself, fancy- 
ing in apite of her experience of his character, that she, 
was the one exception whuse power over him was as 
lasting as it was unbounded. Tue dispelling of the 
dream was as hard to bear as if it had touched her 
heart instead of her vanity, fur pique is sumetimes 
stronger than love. The sight of the devotion which 
had once been all her own, now offered up at a new 
shrine made her long fur revenge, even while she was 
thankful for escape befure the subtle current had 
drawn her in past recovery. 

Meantime “Gerald Marsh was already beginning to 
waver from the new allegiance, iuto which even less 
than usual of his heart had entered. Jealous and 
exacting, like most selfish natures, he had quarrelled 

with Georgie because she would not utterly sacrifice 
Gordon Raymond to his pleasure. The gulf widened 
daily, until, on the appearance of Fanny Campbell, 
he openly went over to the enemy, impelled partly by 
admiration of the new face, partly by anger with 
Georgie. The result had been a desperate flirtation 
which set all tongues going, but, even at its height, 
it half wearied Gerald. He contrasted the two girls, 
telling himselr that her blonde beauty and a certain 
lively piquancy of manner were Miss Campbell’s only 
attractions; that she lacked that sumethivg which 
made Georgie Alison, whether grave or gay, always 
fascinating, always like herself and unlike otbers. 
Even Miss Fanny’s beauty, exquisitely soft and fair 
as it was, he pronounced a mere surface prettiness, far 
interior to the changeful charw of Georgie’s face, 
where constant study could not exhaust the phases 
of teeling in the dark eyes and on the mobile red 
lips. Her beauty was the medium through which a 
soul shone; the other’s only a lovely mask covering 


had come to the conclusion that it is “ well to be off 
with the old love before you are on with the new.” 
As a consequence, the last flirtation waned consiler- 
ably, rather in the spirit, however, than in the forms, 
which were still kept up with a show which would 
have deceived a casual observer. 

That Georgie Alison was fully aware of the extent 
of Gerald’s dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
affairs it would be impossible to say, but it is tolera- 
bly certain that she had some suspicions, Although 
very carefully attentive to Miss Campbell, he had a 
way of lingering beside Georgie when chance took 
him near her, a lowering of the voice and a silent 
glance, that were veryexpressive. With Miss Caup- 
bell he had a thousand little nothings to utter, but 
Georgie’s presence seemed to fetter him with a sort 
of constraint tbat made these airy trifles sound awk- 
ward and unmeaning. Yet, for a!l that, he was rest- 
less when away from her, and the very climax of un- 
comfortableness was reached when he was forced to 
stand besicie Miss Fanny, listening to her small talk, 
and leaving Georgie’s wit and sense, her eloquent 
face and sweet voice, tothe enjoyment of Gurdon 
Raymond. 

The last-named young man, in many opinions, 
would not deserve a description. He was only honest, 
manly and true, constant as fate to Georgie, whom he 
loved with the whole of his great, tender heart, but 
for whom he was willing to wait until she could fully 
and freely decide that her happiness lay in his hands. 
Such deticiencies plainly deserve no further chron- 
icle, and shall be left thus briefly held up to odium. 
Criquet must be made responsible for a good deal 
of emotion, both of love and anger. Not a little of 
Gerald’s early devotion to Georgie Alison had been 
sereened by the balls and mallets; not a few of their 
later quarrels had been worked out in the samie way. 
He was a remarkably good player, and the very skill 
which at firat he had used in her behalf he turned 
against her afterward, dislodging her ball from the 
best of positions and sending it to the utmost limit 
allowed by rule. Ga2orgie burned for revenge, but 
her playing, although better than the average, could 
not equal his, and her attempt at retaliation often 
resulted in placing her ball in the most convenient 
situation for his attacks. So matters stood at the 
time of the eventful game about to be recorded. 

G rald, quite weary of his new thraldom, was re- 
solved to slip it off and return, if possible to the for- 
mer allegiance. To such an end the first step was to 
secure Georgie Alison as partner. So, confilent in 
his own skill, ue advanced, mallet in hand, ready for 
the trial. 

“Of course we'll strike for partners, Raymond,” 
he said. 

But Georgie interposed quickly. 

“Certainly not,” said she, “ we'll play as we’ve 
been used to. You are not tired of me yet, are you, 
Gordon?” 

** ’ve never been conscious of such a feeling,” he 
answered, laughing. The simple fellow telt himself 
in Fortune's favor for once. Hitherto, when Georgie 
had been on his side, he had feared that it might not 
have been altogether as a matter of choice with her, 
but now, of her own free will, she had negatived the 
proposition that might have afforded a chance of 
partners, and had to fight under his flag. His hopes 
rose accordingly, and with them his spirits. 

‘OF course we shall beat,” said Fanny Campbell, 
maliciously. “Mr. Raymond, why don’t you and 
Miss Alison give us out now? It will save time.” 

* But I, for one, care less for the time than for the 
game,” said he, with a good-natured smile. It was 
perbaps the most provoking thing ab ut him that he 
absolutely refused to be hit, and the sharpest arrows 
of ill-nature perforce fell wide of the mark, 

** T suppose the other side wont mind our practis- 
ing at least,” observed Georgie, with equal cvolness, 
and Fanny felt that her shot had somehow failed of 
its effect. 

It was undeniable that Gerald and Miss Campbell 
generally had rather the best of the game. But, on 
this special occasion, Gerald played worse and 
Georgie better than usual, by which means a bal- 
ance was struck. Having been fviled in his pet 
scheme and by the very girl whom it was meant to 
secure, Gcrald was inclined to bea littlesulky. Fan- 
ny found him somewhat dull company, and, when 
her customary lively nonsense failed of its effect, 
attempted to rouse him in another way. 

“Mr. Raymond admires Miss Alison very much 
indeed, doesn’t he?” she asked, with considerable 
em phasis. 

**1 don’t know, really,” answered Mr. Marsh, all 
the while conscious of knowing very well. 

“ Would it be fair to wonder if the admiration is 
returned? I think I could give a guess—” 

** Well?” said Gerald, after waiting in vain for the 
conclusion of the artfully abrupt sentence. 

| believe I said I could, not that I would.” 

* But you will—if I ask you?” 

“O,if you make it a favor, that alters the case. 
But what is your interest in it?” 

“ Perhaps I wish for aspecimen of your skill in 
fortune-telling before | submit my own fate to your 
decision,” answered Gerald, speaking this without a 
particle of real sentiment, simply as the most con- 
venient method of gaining his point. The ruse was 
successful. 

“I’m sure I can’t imagine what you mean, Mr. 
Marsh,” rejoined Miss Fauny, very consciously, 
‘but as for my furtune-telling, it needs no witch to 
say that one is as deep in as the other.” 

‘‘Deep in what?” asked Gerald, shortly, then 
recollecting himself. ‘ You are too metaphorical for 





the blankness beneath. In tine, Mr. Gerald Marsh 
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* Of course,” was the pettish answer. ‘ Only look 
at them now!’ 

Indeed, there seemed, just then. some warrant for 
Miss Fanny’s tone of triumph. Gordon Raymond 
and Georgie Alison appeared engrossed with each 
other to an extent which alarmed Gerald, who knew 
that, at any rate, theirs was no simple flirtation. 
Something he felt must be done, and that now. 

* Only look at their ba//s/” be exclaimed, with a 
most simulated accent of dismay. ‘ I must break up 
that plot, or it will play the mischief with us. They 
will be out in three more shots if they keep along 
tegether like that. Raymond’s a rover, now.” 

So speaking, he sent his own ball through the arch 
with a force that took it up to the conspirators. 
Having disposed of Raymond, croqueting him to the 
farthest limit of the field, be struck for Georgie and 
intentionally failed, leaving himself at the mercy of 
the next shot. Thus was accomplished his twofold 
object of getting rid of his rival and establishing him- 
self in his place. So far so good, but he knew that 
Gordon Raymond would soon be back again, and 
that it behooved him to make the most of this pre- 
cious time. S», while the others played, he talked. 
“Georgie,” he began, speaking low and fast, 
“how could you be so cruel as to play with Raymond 
instead of me?” 

**it was a verv ancient cruelty,” she answered, 
with asmile. “ We have played in that way fora 
long time.” 

* But when I tried to get you for a partner, to- 
day—” 

‘Does that mean you have never cared to try 
before?” she asked, with a quiet significance that 
reddened his cheek. ‘I think you are get ing be- 
yond your depth, Gerald.” 

Geral thought so ton, aud concluded not to floun- 
der on in that direction any longer. So he tried 
another tack. 

“T meau, how long is your quarrel vith me to 
last?” 

“1 have no quarrel with you,” responded Georgie, 
arching her brows, “ why should 1?” 

“ Your unkindness to me, then. If you could real- 
ize a tithe of my sufferings—” 

“In what has my unkindness consisted?” asked 
Georgie, demurely, tapping her mallet on the ground. 
“La playing with Gurdon while you played with Miss 
Campbell?” 

“You show it now in langhing at the wretched- 
ness [ tell you of. Not content with banishing me to 
society to which I am utterly iadiffsrent, you lavish 
all your smiles on Raymond—” 

* Miss Alison, it is your play,” put in Fanny Camp- 
bell, longing to interrupt the ¢tete-a-tte, but not 
quite venturing to do so in person. 

“There I am at your service,” said Gerald, as 
Georgie raised her mallet. 

* Yes, but I shall not touch you, for you left your 
ball there intentionally, and Iam too proud to be 
assisted by an enemy.” 

“ You are proud, Georgie; very proudindeed. You 
are unlike any other girl I know.” - 

“If that speech were not susceptible of more than 
one meaning, | should tell you I was too proud to 
like flattery,” said Georgie, laughing. 

* Flattery! Would you call it flattery if a man 
should tell you he loved you with his whole heart?” 
“That must depend on the person,” she answered, 
with mischievous ing. ‘There are men from 
whom I should consider such a compliment far from 
flattering.” 

*“* How can you laugh at my suspense!” he ex- 
laimed, with passi h in his tones. 
“* Dear Georgie, I tell you that I love you more than 
I can say—” 

** They are waiting for me to play,” she interrupted, 
quickly. “There is your ball in the way again. 
Well, if you will do so, you must take the conse- 
quences. I can’t spare it every time.” 

With which words, she struck and hit the ball. 

“TI am utterly at your mercy,” said Gerald, ina 
low voice. ‘Do what you will with me. I put my 
fate in your hands.” 

Georgie kuew that he was speaking with a double 
meaning, and paused a minute before continuing her 
play. She felt that on her present decision might 
hang the happiness or misery of her whole future 
lite, and with the thought, she glanced up at the man 
who stood gazing down at her with a reproachful 
pleading in his blue eyes. Iu that instaut she real- 
ized all the personal charm he had ever possessed for 
her; the beauty of suft, fair, clinging lucks, of carved 
features and graceful fourm; the retiuement of ele- 
gance and sympathetic courtesy; the subtle magnet- 
ism of voice, and look, and manner. Then, still 
silent, she turned toward Gurdon Raymond, who 
stoud alvof, held by the chain of Lis own will, betray- 
ing his torture of suspense only by a furced compos- 
ure, an unnatural quiet which carried its own 
weaning to her. She felt that the intuition of love 
had taught him the nature of the conflict in ber 
mind, on the issue of which his happiness, not less 
than hers, depended. At that moment he looked up, 
and, mecting her eye, swiled a brave, patient smile, 
that made his face as tender as a woman’s. Geurgie’s 
decision was taken. 

The pause that requires so much description had 
not really been unusually long. While she hesitateu, 
Miss Campbell had called upon her to play, and even 
with the speaking of the words Georgie struck—Ger- 
ald’s ball bounded away to the very feet of Fanny 
Campbell. 

** That is your fate,” said Georgie. lifting her head 
and luvkizs steaut!s inte Gerata’s eyes. ‘* Do nut let 








te 
bad 





me. Deep in love, do you mean?” 





He muttered something about the accidental dis- 
position of partners having no meaning. Georgie 
turned and looked at her partner. 

‘‘It means a great deal to me,” she sald, softly. 
* Gordon, will you come and belp me cut?” 

So Gerald Marsh went away, beaten in more ways 
than one; and Gordon Raymond came back, a greater 
victor than he knew. 
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BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN, 


LEVI LINCOLN, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL of the United S ates under 
President Jefferson, and Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1807 and 1808, was the third son of 
Enoch Lincoln, of Hingham, Mass., where he was 
born May 5, 1749. 
His emigrant ancestor, Samuel Lincoln. came to 
this country from Hingham, England, in 1637. His 
father was a prominent patriot during the Americau 
Revolution, being a member of the various com- 
mnittees of that day, and often a representative of the 
town in the legislature. The subject of our sketch 
was apprenticed to an ironsmith. While working at 
his forge, he indulged the taste for reading and study, 
devoting a good portion of his evenings to acquiring 
a knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
As the love of learning increased, he gave up bis 
employment, and after six montbs’ preparation, he 
entered Hurvard College, where he grwiuated in 
1772. He entered upon the study of law ia the «ftive 
of Daniel Farnum, in Newburyport, where he re- 
mained a year, and then finished his term of study 
with Joseph Hawley, of Northampton, the patrivt, 
jurist and statesman. 
In April, 1775, he marched as a volunteer with the 
minute-men to Cambridge. As the emergency of 
danger which called for the service hai passed, and 
the army settled down in their entrenchment tor a 
protracted siege, he returned, was admitted to prac- 
tice, and immediately established himself at Worces- 
ter. Decision of character and energy of purpose, 
capacity to lead and popular address, soon gave him 
@ prominent station. He devoted his talents to the 
cause of independence, and at once became an 
active ber of the ittees of the Revolution. 
Animated appeals to patriotism in written al- 
dresses, and printed communications to the news- 
paper of the town, atte-t the ardor of his devotion 
and the powerful expression of his pen. 
In December, 1775, he was appointe! clerk of the 
courts, which he resigned in January, 1777, on re- 
ceiving the appointment of judge of probate. In 
August, 1780, he was appointed a delegate to the con- 
vention for the framing of a constilution for the 
State. In February, 1781, he was elected by the 
legislature, under the confederation, a representa- 
tive in the Continental Congress, but the hon. r was 
declined. In 1783, he was called by the Suprene™ 
Court to the degree of barrister at law, a judicial dis- 
tinction only conferred on himself and Judge Jubn 
Sprague in the county, after the Revolution. In 
1796, he was the representative to the legislature; 
and the following year a member of the senate. 
From 1799 to 1801, he was a representative in Con- 
gress, and at this time wrote a series of pulitical 
papers, called ‘‘ Farmer’s Letters.” 

On the 5th of March, 1801, he was appointed by 
President Jeffe: son, Attorney General of the United 
States, and acted as Secretary of State, until the 
arrival of Mr. Madison, in May following. He re- 
signed his office, after fur years of service, much to 
the regret of Mr. Jeff:rson, to whom he was much 
attached. Ina letter accepting his resignation, Mr. 
Jefferson says—‘‘ You carry with you my entire 
approbation of your official conduct, my thanks for 
your services, my regrets on ksing them,and ny 
affectionate friendship.” 

In 18(6, he was elected a member of the council of 
Massachusetts. In 1807 and 1808, he was Lieutenant 
Governor of the Commonwealth. On the decease of 
Governcr Sullivan, in December, 1808, he dixcharged 
the duties of chief magistrate for the remainder of 
the term of cffive. In 1810and 1811, he was appoint- 
ed by President Madison, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Weakness of sight, terminating in almost total 
blindness, rendered it necessary for him to decline 
the urgent solicitations of President Madison, and to 
retire from public life. He died at Worcester, in the 
seventy-first year of his age, leaving two sons, Enoch, 
Governor of Maine, and Levi, Governor of Massach u- 
setts; the last named now resides at Worcester, en- 
joying, in his old age, the respect and veneration of 
his fellow-citizens. 








“ OnLy Me.”—A mother had two children, both 
girls—tie elder a fair child, the younger a beauty, 
and mother’s pet. Her whole love centered in it. 
The elder was neglected, while *‘Sweet’’ (the pet 
name of the younger) received every atiention that 
love c uld bestow. One day, after asevere illness, the 
mother was sitting in the parlor, when she beard a 
childish step on the stairs, and her thoughts were in- 
stantly with the favorite. ‘Is that you, Sweet?” 

«No, wamina,” was the sal and touching reply; 
“it isn’t S wect—it’s only me.” 

The mother’s heart smote ber, and from that hour 





me keep you from seeking it.” 


‘only mo” received an equal place in her affections. 
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| BY A MAGAZINE PORTEAs 
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TRANSPARENCIES. 
BY A MAGAZINE POETESS. 
If I were a jelly-fish great and gocd, 
O, what a jelly-fish [ would be! 
But I can't be a jelly-fish e’en if I would, 
And 80, as a jelly-fish, look not on me! 


To float away on the roaming wave 
Whithersoever the wave might list, 

That is the life that my heart would crave— 
That is the spell I could never resist. 


To swim, and float, and wander away 
To no matter where and no matter why, 
Like yonder pale jelly-fish out in the bay, 
This is the sort of existence, say I. 


This may be poetry—mayhe it's prose— 
Maybe it’s—anyhow, this is enough; 

It will pass for a poem as poetry goes— 
Jelly-fish fashion—transparentish stuff! 


Mark Twain doesn’t like the continental barbers. 
He says, “ they put a bowl under your chin and slop 
your face with water, and then rub it with a cake of 
soap; then they begin to shave, and you begin to 
swear; if you have got a good head of profanity on, 
you see the infliction through; but if you run out of 
blasphemy, there is nothing for it but to shut down 
on the operation till you recuperate.” 

The new California State House is to be a fine one. 
It covers, with its angles, nearly 60000 feet, and 
from its present ground line will be 226 feet to the 
top of the dome, the circumference of which at the 
roof will be 267 feet. We hope the earthquake will 
treat it tenderly. 

City Chamberlain Sweeny of New York has writ- 
ten a letter in which be announces his determination 
not to appropriate to his own use the interest on the 
deposits of city moneys, though his predecessors have 
done so. The amount thus saved annually to the city 
treasury is variously estimated, by seme as high as 
$193 000, by no means a small sum to relinquish. 

A workman in the St. Petersburg mint stole -a 
quantity of gold, and being suspected, threw the mass 
into a caldror of melted copper, which was afterwards 
coined into two-copek pieces. The presence of the 
gold was detected and speculators have brought up 
the greater part of that issue. A circular from the 
minister of finance has just forbidden this traffic. 

‘Seven years ago a St. Louis merchant caught a 
burglar in his chamber, but let him go on promise of 
good behaviour. That burglar male bis pile during 
the war, whereas the merchant failed, and a few days 
ago the former paid his debt of gratitude by loaning 
the latter $10,000 with which to start in business 
again. 

Professor Hoppin, in his “Old England,” relates 





this anecdote of Charles Lamb, as told him by a for- 
mer fellow-clerk in the East India House :—‘ One 
day a wealthy London merchant was ushered into 
the room, and introduced to Lamb as ‘ Mr. So-and- 
So, a distinguished spice merchant.’ ‘O yes,’ said 
Lamb, quick as lightning, ‘I’m happy to see you, sir; 
I smelt you coming.’” 


A Belgian paper states that a robbery took place 
recently at Chenee, under singular circumstances. 
The proprietor of a menagerie stationed there had 
just sold bis animals to some English people, and had 
received a partial payment of ten thousand francs, 
which sum he deposited in a chest and placed it in 
the den itself. Notwithstanding the proximity of 
bears and tigers, the thief entered the cage and car- 
ried away the chest and money. ’ 


Servant looks into the breakfast-room and says, 
‘Pleas, ma’am, ther’s a beggar woman in the kitchen | 
wants something to eat.” Liberal mistress, “Give 
her the water in which the eggs were boiled this i 
morning, Bridget; it’s quite nutritous.” | 

Some savant who no doubt thought he was serving 
a useful purpose, has been investigating the vitality ' 
of.@ rat’s tail. Having amputated it, dried it under ' 
an exhausted receiver and again in an oven for about 
ten davs, he united it to the freshly cut stump of an- | 
other rat, and at the end of three months, if he is to 
be believed, beholds it the healthy, adopted tail of 
number two. 

A Swiss joker recently stated that he was zoing to 
Zurich and should bring the cholera back with him. 
He did not go, but the authorities were frightened 
and put him through a quarantine of several days, 
with fumigations, a straw bed and other precautions. 
He will not repeat the “ sell.” 


A Dutchman about to die summoned a fellow- 
countryman, once a fast friend but more recently a 
fierce foe, and asked him to forgive him. “If you ; 
die I will,” replied Hans, “ but if you get well again 
the old debt will stand good.” 

The process by which animal life is destroyed by | 

the poison of the cobra, is said to be that cells are 
formed in the blood and multiply by millions, torm- | 
ing at the expense of the oxygen taken in respiration, 
80 that combustion and chemical change are every- 
where arrested and death ensues. 
The Kennebec Journal relates two bank stories. 
An application was made to a cashier for stocks. 
‘* What kind do you want—seven-thirties?” “ Well, 
[ want a good durable stock the right length of my 
neck.” Another who knew what stocks he wanted 
was inquired what denominations he would prefer, 
and replied that he was a Freewill Baptist and he 
guessed he’d take the heft of them in that denomina- 
tion 














Much in Mittle. 


The horse Jobn Stewart has trotted 20 miles in less 
than an hour. 

Ben Wade says that Grant wont talk politics with 
him. No wonder. 

Garibaldi owes his defeat to the French reserves. 

In a few weeks the State constables will have am- 
ple time to practise with their revolvers. 

All our family hotels are filled. Women don’t like 
housekeeping, and take to hotel life. 

Victoria has resolved to see a little more of life, and 
throw off some of her mourning- 

Negroes are getting accustomed to freedom. They 
now indulge in prize fights. 

The notorious Joseph H. Bradley has been dis- 
wissed trom the Washington bar. 

Buffalo Harbor is to be improved at an expense of 
$100,000. 

A man is to walk from New York to San Francisco 
in 150 days. 

It is expected that Garibaldi will take up his resi- 
dence in the United States. 

Indianapolis sees one hundred trains arrive and de- 
part from a single station every day. 

Gold is found among the iron mines in the Mar- 
quette district, Lake Superior. 

Trinity church, Brooklyn, is to have the highest 
spire in the country, 275 feet. 

A distinction with a difference—being on a lark, 
and being up with him. 

A Frenchman has succeeded in photographing 
colors; but they fade in a few days. 

A clever and gentlemanly ecarte sharper recently 
fleeced the Prussian Minister of Finance out of 
$9000. 

M'lle Durverger has succeeded the Menken in the 
affections of Dumas. 

Paris coiffeurs are buying black hair in South 
America. 

Three babies, abandoned by their mothers, have 
been picked up at Terre Haute, Ind., within a week. 

New Orleans papers tell of the orange trees laden 
with fruit to be seen there. 

Our militia is to adopt Upton’s system of tactics. 

Ben Wade says if the negroes want land, they 
must work for it. 

The headwaters of the Maine rivers are higher 
than those of the Mississippi. 

The Grand Duke of Baden is going to found a col- 
lege for the purpose of educating his son. 

They are selling graveyards ‘at auction, for non- 
payment of taxes, at the South. 

St. Louis has repealed its Sunday liquor law at the 
request of the Germans. 

Englishmen carry house flies to New Z:aland to 
exterminate the native blue-bottle fellows. 

Queen Victoria’s baker sold bread of short weight 
to her, and has been fined. 

Good little boys at a Georgia Sunday-school have 


‘ circus-tickets for rewa:’ ds of merit. 


A gentleman named Jiggits advertises in a Missis- 
sippi paper. : 

Corn sells for forty cents a bushel, and cotton for 
eight cents a pound, in Texas. 

Reverdy Juhnson is losing his remaining eye by a 
cataract. 

It took five and a half hours to consecrate Bishop 
Walsh at Toronto. 

Tennessee is to have separate schools for whites 
and blacks. 

Some of our State constables are to be discharged. 
We hope the whole wiil go. 

In the Lancashire dialect, “ pitch-in” is the ver- 
nacular for railroad collision. 

A ghost has emptied one of the Derbyshire (Eng- 
land) coal-mines of laborers. 

General Prim has been stopping in London, and 
calling himself Count Rose—a Prim-rose. 

But three Irishmen are in the Pontifical service. 
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Hog’s Lard 

Shoald be carefully melted in a jar putinto a kettle 
of water and boiled; run it into bladders that have 
been extremely well cleaued. The smaller they are 
the better the lard keeps, as, after the air reaches it, 
it becomes rank. Put in a sprig of rosemary when 
melting. This being a most usetul article for frying 
fish, it should be prepared with care. Mixed with 
butter, it makes fine crust for tarts. 





Lemon Pie. 

The juice and grated rind of one lemon, one cup of 
water, one tablespoonfal of corn starch, one cup of 
sugar, one egg. and a piece of butter the sizecf a 
smallegg. Boil the water, wet the corn starch with 
a little cold water, and stir it in; when it boils up, 
pour it on the sugar and butter; after it cools add 
the egg and lemon; bake with under and upper crust. 





Cream Pie. 

Place a pint of milk where it will heat. Then beat 
together one cup of white sugar, one-half a cup of 
flour with two eggs, and stir it into the milk when it 
is nearly boiling. Stir rapidly until it is cooked thor- 
oughly—add essence of jJemon, and pour upon the 
crust; which should be baked before the cream is 
pot in. This will make two pies. If you wish it 
extra, make a frosting of the whites of two eggs and 
three tablespoonsful of sugar—spread this evenly 
over the pies, and set again in the oven and brown 
| slightly. 


Tea Cake. 

Oue pint of flour, into which put two teaspoonsful 
of cream of tartar; onecupof sweet milk, into which 
put one teaspoonful of soda. Two tablespoonsful of 
butter and one cup of sugar mixed well together; 
then break into it two eggs; add milk and flour; 
flavor with grated rind and juice of a lemon. 





Economical Veul Scup. 

Boil a bit of veal that will make a fricassee, pie, or 
hash; when tender, take out the meat, and slip out 
the bones; put them back in the kettle, and boil 
gently two bours; then strain the liqnor, and let it 
remain until next day; when wanted, take off the 
fat, put the soup into a clean pot, add pepper, salt, 
an onion, a half teacupful of rice, a tablespoonfal cf 
flour mixed in water, dry bread, and potatoes, 





Vanilla Flavor. 
Simmer one bean in half a pint of milk until the 
flavor is extractel— say two or three hours. 





A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 





NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR TAKEE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,— of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 








King Theodore cut the thrvats of 2000 of his troops 
for wishing to desert. 

The greatest number of old people in’ the United 
States are to be found in Massachusetts and Western 
North Car lina. . | 

It is said to be the design of England to keep held 
of the territory of the Abyrsinian king—when it | 
gets it. 

Lake Erie ship-captains say the water of the lake 
is two feet lower than usual. 

Peoria, Ill., manufactured over $2,000,000 worth of 
tobacco last year. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr Bartol. Mr. Joseph A. Osborn, 
of New York, and Miss Elizabeth C. Thay er, of Boston. 

By Rev. Wr. Reed, Mr. tlenry Vander Weyde, of New 
York, and Miss Mona Wetherbee, of “oston. 

Ih_Sharon, bv Rev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. John J. Wyeth 
and Miss Maggie Hixon. 

In Littleton. by Rev. Mr. Verse, Mr. T. Warren Beddoe 
and Miss Sarah E. Priest, both of Charlestown. 

In Aspland. by Rev. Mr. Moody, Mr. Benjamin F, 
Briddoand Miss Fanny W. Tower, both of Cambridge. 


Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs. Sarah C. Pickering, of Wolfboro’, 
N.H.: Mr Samuel Payson, 84. 

In East Bostcn, Mrs. Hannah E. Whitten, 62. 

In Roxburv, Mr. J. Fletcher Pratt, 28. 

In Cambridzeport, Frank Fay Bowker 17. 

In Waltham, Miss Lydia Farnsworth. 67. 

In Sandwich, Captain Roland Gibbs, 61 

In Groton Centre, Mrs. Sarah H. Blanchard. 

In Lexington, Mrs. Rebekah Locke, 80. 

In Grantville, Mrs. Mary M. Howe, 28. 


In Marblehead, Hon. Henry Gallison Gray, 72. 
In South Berwick, Me., Mrs. Elizabeth Lord Jewett, 76. 




















ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 


| and permanent cure. 


It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFKTY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and 
unquatified approval. . 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICiCY: 

“Having used Dr. Turner's T1c DovLovreux or Uni- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—l have fuund it, WirHouT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprieturs have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

“12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Departnent under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and | have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - o wat * 
Twelve packages 9.00 - o* a 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
Original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever « ffered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisneR Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tnue 
VENETIAN BUCCANERR, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpioT PavpeEr, by Matthew S. Vinton.—Tue PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—TuE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tue SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice? Silingsby.—THr SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—Tut DEatH-foucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF (HE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VuLrt RES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Porice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tne Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—Vue ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SeKvICE SHIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH T ROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.— RosatueE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage --THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orpua 8 Hts- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's CURSE, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM Pry- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THr BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Porter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—TRE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tng KING 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TuEe SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—Tne TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE Storm CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1 ne 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLp, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wnrite Han, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.- HALF-WiTTED NAT. by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tre 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN TRE Ene, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —Makion‘s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN oF Got, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.- THE SEA Lark, by Lieutenant M urray.—THE SBA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.-THE HEART'S SrEcretT, by 
Lieutena).t Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THEe 
WitcH OF THE Wavr, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
IesMOND, by Darius Cobb.—Tne ReBet Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—The Unknown, by Dr. J. H Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TueE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.tymp1a, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnHE Licnt-KEEPER'S 
Prize, by Major F C. Hunter.—Tue SPANISH DANSE: SE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isners, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
G&F™ FOR SALk AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is ‘ssued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GoLpEN EaG_e, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WuiTE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3—TnHE Bravo's SEckET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—TnEeE Duke's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—Tne Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 1l.—Tne Youne PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—Tue Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE West Point CapET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—TnE Mysteriovs MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—FiTz-HEry, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VoLunTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—TuE K1nG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GoLp RosBBeErs, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE Wire's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THeE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—TuE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—Tuz YounG Conqu EROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfleld. 
No. 26.—Tue Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOIL, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jessiz HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—Scyros THE Coxsair, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—Ze.pa, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BriGut CLovp, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—Tue Fatar Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.~THE BAkon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RepD Gop, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLacKk AppER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mrk. WARBURBTON's GuostT, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue Bauer MurpeR, by.S. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OceAN WairF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No, 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE Circassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—REb RuPert, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48 —A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—Tne Founp.inG, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50.-THe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO MY MOTHER, 





BY MRS. J. 8. CRESSY. 


In youth thou wert my pride, 
In age I'll be thy stay; 

As I was then thy pride, 
So thou art mine to-day. 


And till life's final close 
My greatest joy shall be 
To mitigate thy woes, 
And make life sweet to thee. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NAN’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


AN and Jack, for once in 
their lives, preferred the 
house to out-of doors. 
Not because it was cold 
and stormy; the frost 
wouldn’t have sent them 
in, though it pinched 
their little chubby noses 
until they were purple; 
nor the wind, unless it 
had blown bard enough 
to have drifted them 
away, as it did the poor 
fallen leaves. And as for 
the snow, they liked to be 
out in it, for it was the 
first snow of the year—a 
little, light, merry fall, 
that made pretty span- 
gles and stars on Nan’s 

red cloak, and powered her curls with silver dust. 
It wasn’t quite enough of a storm for Jack, though, 
promising little in the way of coasting and snow im- 
ges; but better, a great deal, than no snow at all, 
since it made everything seem like real winter. But 
the kitchen was like an enchanted region, and no 
earthly consideration could have induced them to 
yeave it. The great chimney was roaring with fire, 
and spitting its golden sparks upon the white roof. 
The mouth of the brick oven was a glowing red, and 
everybody was bustling about in active preparation 
for Thanksgiving. Not merely for the usual family 
feast; but there was to be a fair in the village on that 
day, and the ladies of the town were to provide the 
supper. Every table and every shelf were fairly 
groaning with good things. The kitchen was as red- 
olent of apices as some tropical forest, and the air 
fluated with their golden dusts. There were dishes 
heaped up with great purple bunches of raisins, 
glasses of quivering, golden jellies, and jars of dainty 
sweetmeats, brought from the unknown shades of the 
hall-closet, whose secrets were kept safe from all lit- 
tle greedy, thievish hands, by a lock and key. Then 
there were great loaves of frosted cake, and plain 
cake, and plum cake; quantities and quantities of 
rich, flaky-looking pies, delicate salads, and tempting 
tarts, and every hour or so, the great oven, giving up 
its treasure, added to the dainty store. 

The children thought it was very nice. They liked 
the great tires and the merry bustle, and the goodies 
were not disagreeable to either their eager little eyes 
or fastidious little nostrils. But Debby scolded be- 
cause they were in her way; and even grandma sug- 
gested —while she pulled one of Nan’s long, golden 
curls out of the bowl where she was beating egzs, 
and rescued a pot of marmalade which had well-nigh 
fallen a prey to the sweet tooth of Master Jack—that 
they should go out into the street, and finish a won- 
dertully-tine jack-o’-lantern which she had noticed 
lying there, hardly done. 

** Pooh!” said Jack, “‘ Sim’s made us a half-dozen 
jack-o’-lanterns that we don’t care for; why should 
we finish that old thing?” 

But in another minute the troublesome curls were 
brushing into Debby’s pies, and Jack’s fingers were 
in the raisins; whereupon the children were both 
seized by a strong hand, and conveyed to the sitting- 
room, where Julia and Mary, their grown-up sisters, 
were working for dear life upon some fancy articles, 
which must be finished for the fair to-morrow. 

Nan would have thought the sitting-room rather 
fascinating, at any other time, for the moss house 
Mary was making was a wonder in its way, and there 
were bright scraps of ribbon lying about everywhere, 
lett from the elaborate adornments of the dolls which 
Julia had dressed yesterday. But the dolla them- 
selves had vanished, with their high waterfills and 
pink flounces, and were that moment wasting their 
sweetness upon the desert air of the church vestry, in 
waiting for to-morrow. And so the glories of the 
sitting-rooin i mild ed to those of the 
kitchen, and Nan was not sorry when Jack tipped 
over the muss house, to the damage of its somewhat 
unsteady chimneys, and Julia d her of tangling 
her worsteds, when she just took them into her hands 
very carefully, to see how bright and pretty they 
were, that the door of the kitchen was opened to 
them again, and they were bidden by Julia not to so 
much as put their heads in at the sitting-room door, 
for the remainder of the day. Then Jack said: 

**Good! That is just what we wanted—wasn’t 
it, Nan? But you’re cross enough, Jule; and, 

















Mary, you might have made your old chimneys 
stronger!” 

“ Weil,” said Debby, at sight of the roguish faces 
again, “‘ you must be good, if you are going to stay 
here.” 

She was in better humor now, for her last oven full 
of pies bad a miracle of a bake, and everybody had 
been praising her cake. 

** Yes,’’ said Nan, “‘ we will be good. But, Debby, 
how many hours will there be before to-morrow? 
Thanksgiving’s been so long in coming!” 

** Bless your heart, child!” said Debby; “I can’t 
stop to count the hours. They’ll go fast enough. I 
reckon you wouldn’t be eager to have time fly, if you 
had the heap of work I’ve to do between now and to- 
morrow. There’s everything to be done, and no time 
to do it in.” 

But the children could hardly wait for the day that 
would bring such a store of good things—the Thanks- 
giving cakes, which grandma had baked for them, 
that looked as if they had been stolen from a fairy’s 
pantry, all frosted and scalloped, and decorated with 
pink and white sugar-plums; then the dinner, with a 
host of aunts, and uncles, and little cousins for com- 
pany, and, last but not least, the fair. Uncle Tom 
had given them each two dollars to do whatever they 
pleased with, and they had been planning for three 
weeks of more what they should buy at this wonder- 
ful fair, if it ever came. 

“I’m going to buy more’n a hundred cocoanut- 
cakes,” said Jack, “and a stack of peppermints as 
high as your head, and lots of chocolate taffy, and 
one of those guns Joe Sterns told us about. I won- 
der if they’ll have any candy dogs, like what we had 
last Christmas?” ; 

“1 don’t know,” said Nan. “ Which would you 
have—one of those dolls that wink their eyes, or one 
with a truly waterfall and a gilt comb?” 

But Jack’s mind could not be brought to dwell 
upon dolls, and, #8 much as Nan might have valued 
his opinion on the subject, she was obliged to do 
without it. And she went dancing around to think 
about it, trying to make a final decision, for a hop 
was @ wonderful aid to her small mind. 

She hadn’t any dull now but a poor miserable cry- 
ing baby, who had nearly lust its voice, and entirely 
lost its nose, in its short though serious struggle with 
life. Jack had broken the head off of her great 
china doll, long ago, by way of experiment, to see 
whether dead dolls made angels like dead children or 
no, and she thought it was high time she had an- 
other. She was sure she couldn’t spend her money 
more satisfactorily. She would like to buy a quanti- 
ty of candy and toys besides, but Julia said the 
smallest of the dressed dolls would be as much as two 
dollars, and so she couldn’t think of it. 

A low, timid rap at the door stupped Nan in the 
midst of her dance, and Jack rushed to be the first 
to open it. 

* Here’s Ellen with the sewing,” shouted he to 





the doll, with the truly waterfall and pink flounces, 
shone more radiantly than ever before her eyes. But 
how could she enjoy anything, while her little friend 
was so disappointed and unhappy? She did not 
wait to think again, but darted away up stairs, ap- 
pearing again in a few seconds, with the preci two 


o’clock, grandma came in search of her, for it was 
time that all small people were at home, and dream- 
ing oa their pillows. Jack had already been captur- 
ed, after due labor and perseverance, and was some- 
what downcast, for his wooden monkey had met with 





dollars in her hand. 

** Here, Ellen,” she said, “are two dollars, to buy 
your shoes.” 

“QO Nan,” said Ellen, with joyful surprise, ‘how 
good you are to me!” Then her face saddened again. 
“But I must not take it,” said she; ‘‘ my mother 
wouldn’t like it. And then you will want the money 
to buy something at the fair.” 

* Indeed, you must take it,” said Nan. ‘It’s my 
Thanksgiving present, you know. Uncle Tom gave 
it to me to do just what I pleased with, and I’d 
rather give it to you.” 

“Take it, my dear,’ said grandma, who had been a 
silent hearer of the whole conversation. “If Nan 
wishes to make you a Thanksgiving present, I am 
sure that your mother will not object to your accept- 
ing it.” 

‘“‘And I’m going to make her a present, too, grand- 
ma,” said Jack. ‘ Here, Ellen, take this half dollar, 
and buy some pretty ribbon for your hair, like what 
Nan is going to wear to the fair. I’d give you all my 
money, only I am going to give Nan half of what I’ve 
got left, and they're guing to have cocoanut-cakes 
and chocolate taffy, you know.” 

So Ellen went to the fair, as well as Nan and Jack; 
and you may be sure that the fair was a wonderful 
event. Nan was as gay as a lark, though she hadn’t 
her two dollars, and the long-coveted doll was un- 
attainable. Ellen looked so happy in her pretty 
shining new shoes, the tableaux were so like fairy 
scenes, the music so enchanting, and there were 
so many splendid things to look at, that the chil- 
dren’s eyes were fairly dazzled. All sorts of rain- 
bow tidies and afghans, and gay lamp-mats; a table 
full of choice hothouse flowers, most frequented by 
the village beaux, because it was presided over by 
the village belles. A quantity of shining silver ware, 
all aglitter in the light, and delicate vases, and knick- 
knacks of every description. And 0, the toys! What 
an endless variety there were of them! Nan had 
never seen the like in her life, for she was a little 
country girl, you know, and had never penetrated 
the mysteries of a city toy-shop. There were sets of 
kitchen furniture, tiny stoves, and kettles, and spi- 
ders, and dishes fit for an elfin’s housekeeping. Tiny 
parlor suites in plush and brocateile, chamber sets, 
with wee tvilet-tables, and bureaus, and mirrors, be- 
sides all sorts of barking dogs and mewing cats, and 
all sorts of warlike weapons-terrible guns and pis- 
tols, the chief delight of the small boys. Jack was 
rejoicing in the possession of a wooden monkey, 
which, by means of a small spring, might be induced 
to turn somersets over the pole to which he was at- 





grandma. 

And a pale little girl, with her garments all pow- 
dered with snow, stood shyly in the entrance. 

“Come in, my dear,” said grandma, kindly. 

And Nan pushed her own little chair into the 
warmest nook in the chimney corner, and bade her | 
sit down. 

“ Mother says she should have finished the work 
before, only she had a headache, and couldn’t sit up 
the day before yesterday,” said Ellen. 

*O Ellen,” said Jack, with his mouth full of rai- | 
sins, “‘what are you going to buy at the fair to- | 
morrow?” 

“I can’t go to the fair,” said Ellen, a disappointed, 
wistful look creeping into her blue eyes. | 

*Can’t go? Why not, I should like to know? I’m | 
going, and Nan’s going, and everybody’s going. I[t’ll 
be jolly, I can tell you.” | 

“* Miss Norton wished all her scholars to be there,” | 
said Nan. ‘‘ We’re to sing, you know, Ellen, and | 
you sing better than any of us. Wont your mother 
let you go?” 

** Yes,” said Ellen, “she would, only”—and she 
hesitated, and looked blushingly down at her shabby | 
feet, while something like a tear rolled over the frost- 
ed surface of the Thanksgiving cake which grandma 
had given her--“ only I’ve 10 shoes to wear.”’ 

Nan saw the tear, and her soft little heart was over- 
brimming with sympathy; but she was silent, while | 
Jack expressed his sympathy noisily. 

Mother was going to buy me a pair before this 
time, but she’s been sick so much, lately, that she 
could hardly earn enough to pay the rent. She’s got | 
to buy some flour with what your grandmother pays 
her,”’ said Ellen, chokingly. 

“ How wuch would a pair of shoes cost, Ellen?” 
asked Nan, after a few moments’ thought. 

“ They’ve got some at the store,” said Ellen, “ for 
two dollars.” 

“ Your toes must be cold,” said Jack, looking down 
at Ellen’s old, thin, worn-out shoes, and then at his 
own nice warm little boots. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “they are. But I shouldn’t 
mind that so much, if I could only go to the fair. 
And I can’t go to school next Monday, either, I 
suppose.”’ 

* O, never mind your shoes, Ellen; who’l! see ’em?” 
said Jack. ‘I'd go to the fair, if I hadn’t any shoes 
atall., Il’d go barefoot.” 

* But I couldn’t go upon to the platform, and sing 
with the rest, with these old things on,” said Ellen; 
“and besides that, mother says I mustn*t go out with 
them any more. I’ve taken a very bad cold now, 
from having wet feet so much.” 

A great struggle bad been going on in Nell’s small 








soul, but pity fur poor Ellen conquered at last, though 


tached, in the most fascinating manner, and he divid- 
ed his attention between this and a huge candy ele- 
phant, which was fast disappearing from sight—I 
need not tell you in what manner. 

But Nan’s bright eyes could not be drawn away 
from those wonderful dolls, for, besides the dolls 
which Julia had dressed, there was one whose like 
was never seen befure—or at least it seemed so to 
Nan. It was nearly as large as herself, with the most 
angelic face imaginable, and dressed as a bride, in 
snow-white silk, with a long, fluating lace veil, to 
hide her blushes She wore orange blossoms in her 
beautiful curling hair, and the cunningest little gloves 


| and slippers on her plump littie hands and feet! 


Nan thought if she could only possess such a peauty, 
it would be all she should ever care for in this world. 
Then there was another doll, dlmost as large and 
almost as fascinating as the fuir bride herself, dressed 
very airily in a blue gauze dress, covered with span- 
gles, that glittered in the lamp-light like stars. 

“* Well, Nan,” said her grandfather, who had no- 
ticed where the bright eyes lingered, ‘“ what do you 
think of the bride? They’re going to sell her now. 
Going to take any sbares?” 

*O, are they going to sell her just as they did the 
quilt, and have tickets with numbers on them?” said 
Nan, eagerly. 

“Yes,” said her grandfather; “at ten cents a 
share.” 

‘OQ dear, dear!” said Nan; ‘ and I’ve spent all my 
money. I wish I hadn't bought that old ice-cream, 
or the cradle fur Nanette!” Nanette was the crying 
baby named for its mistress. . 

And the little round face was as full of trouble as 
any little round face could well be, fur her grand- 
father had given her money two or three times to- 
night—only a little it was, to be sure, but she 
wouldn’t ask him again for any for all the world. 
She kuew tbat he hadn’t very much money, and that 
if he had any to spare he would give it to her, with- 
out waiting to be asked. But he didn’t say one 
word, and soon went over to the other side of the 
hall, to talk with some old ladies, leaving Nan still 
at her post befure the great doll. ° 

“O Nan,” said little Belle Norton, dancing up to 
her, *“‘ have you bought any shares in the bride? I’ve 
got two, and I’m almost sure I shall draw her!” 

And so she heard it in every direction. It seemed 
as if every other little girl in the hall had shares, 
and every one wus sure of drawing the wonderful 
prize, and Nan felt rather inclined to cry, and didn’t 
care to view the perfections uf the bride any more, or 
hear anything more about her. 

But she kept the tears back bravely, and was soon 
in the midst of a merry game with some children 
who were playing in an ants-room, though she could 
not quite forget her grief; and when it was ten 





an accident, and was no longer able to turn somer- 
sets, and he did not at all approve of retiring from 
the scene of action at so early an hour. 

“ Why shouldn’t | stay, as well as Jule and Mary?” 
grumbled he. “ They wont be home till midnight, 
and there’ll be ive-creams left after everybody has 
gene.” 

But Nan’s eyes were very small, and though she 
was a little reluctant to leave before the grown-up 
people did, she submitted to being dressed by Julia, 
without a word of remonstrance. 

“ Who’s drawn the bride, Julia?” she asked, peep- 
ing out into the hall, where she still stood in her 
glory. 

“It isn’t decided yot,” said Julia, 

And Nan gave her one more lingering look, and she 
and Jack were both asleep in a corner of the carriage, 
in a very few minutes; for ten o’clock was a late hour 
for them. And Nan dreamed all night about dolls. 
They marched in queer processions about her pillow 
—dolls in pink, and dolls in blue, and dolls in white, 
with long lace veils. And what do you suppose was 
the first sight which greeted her waking eyes? What 
but the splendiu doll she had coveted so last night— 
tne pride, in all her dainty white finery, standing in 
a corner just opposite her bed! 

Nan fairly screamed with joy, and believed that 
the fairies must have sent it to her; and before she 
was dressed, she draggled the fine young lady down 
stairs, to exhibit her to the family. 

* How strange it was that Nan should have drawn 
it!” said Julia. *‘* Grandpa only buught two shares, 
and there were s0 many! I’d no idea that she would 
have it.” 

‘No, it isn’t strange,” said grandpa. ‘‘ People are 
always rewarded, in some way, who make sacrifices 
fur others.” 

And Jack, snapping a toy gun which grandma had 
bought fur him, declared that it was the best Thanks- 
giving that ever was. 


FREE AND EASY. 


The Arcola (Lll.) Record is a very racy paper, and 
its editorials are very funnily personal It thus 
chronicles the departure of a “ contemptuary ” on a 
journey: Shoaff, of the Decatur Magnet, in his last 
issue, bids a tender and affectionate adieu to his 
washerwomen, woodsawyers, and other creditors, 
and informs them that on Saturday next he departs 
tor the land of the gentle red man. His preparations 
for the trip show that he is an old and experienced 
campaigner. He first had bis head shaved, so as to 
deprive the playful savage of “har bolts” in case of 
@ little p 1 disag t. He next had a suit 
of buckskin made, in consequence of the well known 
anti-shrinking qualities of that material when wet 
and exposed to the sun. His arsenal consists of a 
Gouble barrelled shotgun, a navy revolver, and a 
yellow brindle bull-dog, with curtailed narrative and 
abbreviated auricles. His commissary is supplied 
with # quartof tinct. arnica, a demijuhn of the 
Kentucky Platform, a box of paper collars, a bottle of 
whiskey, 4 string of beads, a bettle of Old Buurbon, 
@ box of blacking, a bottle of spiritus frumenti, a 
pint of cologne, a buttle of aqua vite, three pairs of 
kid gloves, a bottle of aguadiente, a small rattan cane, 
and « bottle of Plantation Bitters. He is determined, 
if fate and the spurtive aborigines should select him 
fur the prominent character in an auto da fe, tu be 
contlagrated like a hero, and burn up like a gentle- 
Diaz, Bence the assortment of perfumery and kid 
gloves. While we ure tatistied there is enough kero- 
sene in Shoaff to make a brilliant iliamination, yet 
we hope he will not be lighted up. On the contrary, 
we hope he may “mb higher on the Rockies than 
the lamented Pathtinder, plant as many flags un the 
highest peaks as he wants to, and then return home 
and tell us of his deadly encounters with the grizz- 
lies, ot his hand-to-hand conflicts with the painted 
warriors of the western plains, and the thousand and 
one veracious narratives that a Scherazade, a Mun- 
chausen, or a Jim Shoaff only can spin, is the prayer 
of the subscriber. 











A SMART BOY. 

A lady in Rhiuebeck was recently reading to her 
child—a boy of seven years—a story of a little fellow 
whose father was taken ill and died, whereupon the 
youngster set himself diligently at work to assist 
in supporting himself and his mother. When she 
had finished the story the fullowing dialogue ensued : 

Mother— Now, my little man, if pa was tw die, 
wouldn’t you work to help your mother? 

Boy—(not relishing the idea of work,)-Why, ma; 
what for? Aint wegot # good house to live in? 

Mother—O yes. my child; but we can’t eat the 
house, you know. 

Boy—Well, aint we got flour and sugar and other 
things in the storeroom? 

Mother—Certziuly, my dear, but they will not last 
long, and what then? 

Boy—Well, ma, aiut there enough to last till you 
could get another husband? 

Ma gave it up. 





“Wy don’t you stand up there like a man?” 
asked a magistrate of a drunken fellow arraigned be- 
fore him. -* 1 can stand up well enough, your honor, 
but I can't make my boots stand up.” 
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THE VAN VOORT MONEY. 


BY MRS, JANE G. AUSTIN, 

UT do not forget, madam, that, 
however closely you may cling | 
to it here, you will not be any | 
better able than the reat of us j 
to carry your money out of the , 
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to leave it behind, and it shal! 
not be my fault if George and 
Louisa Merlin do not profit by 
it at last.” 

In speaking the last words, 


gtay-haired lawyer who had 
managed Miss Betty Van 
Voort’s property for many years 
to the general satisfaction of 
his client and bimeelf, left the 
room, clixing the door behind him with an emphasis, 
and leaving lis listener too far overcomé with rage 
and astonishment for speech. 
The tall eight-day clock in the corner ticked out 
ten solemn minutes, uttered a dry and rusty cluck, 
ticked two minutes more, and finally struck five, be- 
fore Miss Betty Van Voort stirred band or foot, or 
even removed her eyes from the heavy mahogany 
door through which the counsellor had taken his de- 
parture. Finally, however, she drew a long breath, 
sunk back in her great stiff-backed arm-chair, and 
uttered a !ong-drawn exclamation. 
‘“* In—deed, Mr. Counsellor Westleigh! You will, 
will you! You tell me to my face that George and 
Louisa Merlin shall profit at last by the money I 
have vowed they sball never touch, and you taunt 
me that I must die at last, and leave it to them, or 
you. I cannot carry it out of the world with me, 
say you! Well, well, well, we shall see! Let him 
laugh who wins, James Westleigh.” 
For half an hour longer Miss Van Voort sat mo- 
tionless in the great arm-chair, looking more like a 
specimen from a family picture-gallery than like 
a living woman, with her white, set face, surrounded 
by its whiter frill of cap-border, almost covering the 
bands of iron-gray hair beneath, with her dress of 
sombre brown silk, relieved by cambric ruilies at 
wrist and throat, with her dry, bony little hands, 
upon whose shrunken fingers still sparkled the gems 
that had adorned their by-gone beauty, with her 
slender, upright figure, and her surroundings of 

tique and although elegant furniture 
and ornament. Even the room looked more like an 
“interior ” from some Old World picture than like 
an apartment in a house of the city of New York, 
for it was wainscotted to the ceiling in dark wood, 
lighted by deeply embayed windows, carpeted with 
one of those hideous and magniticent Tarkey carpets 
in which our ancestors delighted, warmed by a large 
fire of oaken logs heaped upon brass andirons, in a 
wide fireplace of soapstone, and furnished in old 
mahogany, ornamented with brass finishings, so in- 
dustriously polished that they winked and twinkled 
all over the room, like the eyes of so many familiar 
d liciously watching Miss Betty Van Voort’s 











reverie. 

It ended at last, and the lady rising, walked with 
her usual formal and measured step to the embroid- 
ered bell-pulf hanging beside the fire, touched it de- 
cidedly, and returned to her seat. In a moment a 
gtay-haired negro servant opened the door, and 
bowed respectfully, as he awaited the orders of his 
mistress. 

**Send Hannah Hartshorn to me,” sald Miss Van 
Voort, without looking around. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

The door closed, and in five minutes opened again 


world with you. You will have , 


James Westleigh, Esq., the | 





to admit a woman, tall, bony, angular of form, with 
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